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THE GREAT FIRE AT BOSTON 


NOVEMBER 9th and 10th, 1872 


The Fire began on Saturday evening, and raged for 15 hours; destroying over Sixty Acres of Buildings, among which were whole blocks 


of the finest Granite Stores on the continent, and property estimated at nearly $100,000,000. 





Fire Marine Statement January 1, 1917 
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Explosion Capital and Surplus............. : 6,176,149.57 

Head Office—84 William Street : ' ‘ New York City 

Southern Dept.—S. Y. TUPPER, Manager , ; . Atlanta, Ga. 

Western Dept.—P. D. McGREGOR, Manager . , . Chicago, Il. 

Pacific Coast Dept.—ROLLA V. WATT, Manager . San Francisco, Cal. 


Marine Dept.—JOHN E. HOFFMAN, Manager 84 William St., N. Y. C. 
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Says Executives Writing Jumbos 
‘‘“Gamble with Company’s Assets 
and Imperil Commercial Credit”’ 





Practice is Assailed 
by President Roth 


Country Needs More Fire Insu- 
rance Companies and Con- 
servative Underwriting 


LEGISLATURES TO CHECK 
“SPEED MANIACS” 


Demand Created by ‘‘ Plunging 
Managers and Brokers at 
Expense of Agents’’ 


If there was any dowbt in the minds 


of company managers as to whether 
the question of jumbo lines would be 
in the forefront of questions discussed 
at the annual meeting of the National 
Association of Insuranc*s Agents it was 
dispelled by I. C. Roth, president of the 
Association, at its convention in St. 


Louis last week. Of jumbo lines Mr. 
Roth expressed his opinion as follows: 

No topic is of more vital concern to 
the future of the busincss than the sub- 
ject of jumbo line writing in connection 
with foreign reinsurance. 

The “jumbo line,” so-called, may be 
aptly described as a practice pursued 
by some of the big companies of biting 
off more than they can chew, leaving 
little or nothing for their smaller com: 


petitors and passing on what they are 
unable to masticate, in the form of re- 
insurance, to companies many of which 
are not qualified to do business in this 
country. 

Centralizes Business 

The results of this 
cgresses toward the centralization of the 
fire insurance business of this country 
in a few companies, by the freezing out 
o' conservative, and small American 
companies and the undermining of the 
American agency system, all of which 
is contrary to the best interests of the 
property owner, the companies, and the 
agents. What the country needs, espe- 
cially at the present time, is more fire 
insurance companies and more conserv- 
ative underwriting rather than fewer 
companies and more plunging. 

One result of this terrible war has 
been the turning of the spotlight upon 
the practice of managers who have 
‘(jambled with the assets of their com- 
panies, and the commercial credit of 
the country, by assuming risks in con- 
gested centers far beyond their under- 
writing capacity. Companies in this 
country paid reinsurance companies, 
largely German, $216,000,000 in premi- 
ums in the last five years. A large part 
of this enormous sum could and should 
have been received by American com- 


panies. 


practice pro- 


Affects All Branches 

The “jumbo line” is more than a trad2 
question. It affects banefully everybody 
engaged in the fire insurance business 
and imperils the commercial credit of 
our country. It is a question not to be 
settled by the limits of greed nor by 
the desires of companies or agents. In- 
surance commissioners are studying th2 
subject with grave concern and legisla- 
tures are becoming rrore and more dis- 
posed to check the “speed-maniacs” by 
statute. 

Several of the shrewdest managers 
who have used the “jumbo line” in com 
petition for years have publicly ex- 
pressed a preference for net lines, and 
we have every reason to believe that 
if a confidential poll of managers were 
taken, at least four-fifths of them would 
be found opposed to the wri_ing cf 
“jumbo lines.” 

Says Demard Is Fictitious 

The socalled demand of property 
owners for large policies has been arti- 
ficially created by plunging managers 
and brokers at the expense of local 
agents and the smaller and more con- 
cervative companies. Property owners 
never thought of preferring to have all 
their insurance in one company, rather 
than ten, until it was suggested by some 
company or broker desiring to corral 
the business. Some agents under pres- 
sure from their companies for more 
premiums have yielded to the tempta- 
tion of using “jumbo line” facilities of- 
fered by their companies, and others 
have also been tempted tod accept the 
ajjency of companies which they did 
not need. “Parttime” and “side-line” 


agents, who have no professional inter- 
est in the business, probably see no 
objections to the “jumbo line,” but 
agents who understand insurance and 
make it their sole business, recognizing 
their duty to both company and as- 
sured, are generally opposed to “jumbo 
lines.” 
Not Decided By Managers 

However, the question will not be 
decided by what greedy managers or 
agents may want, but upon the ground 
cf what will best protect the property 
owrer and conserve the interests of 
the entire body of those engaged in the 
fire insurance business. All recognized 
authorities hold that these interests are 
best served by maintaining a large 
number of American companies, and 
by the preservation of the American 
agency system, both of which are im- 
perilled by the “jumbo line.” 


Other matters discussed by Presi- 
dent Roth follow: 
Business Growing Rapidly 
Insurance developments and progress 
during the past year are now a part 
of the mest important and remarkabie 
commercial experience in the business 


history of America. In no previous year 
has the insurance 
a greater degree of underwriting abil- 
ity, from both agents, 
to meet the rapidly changing conditions, 
the uncertainty as to values and the 
introduction of the many new and dan- 
gerous hazards developed by the de- 
mand of the war. To support our gov- 
ernment in every legitimate way help- 
ful to all interests, new coverages have 


business called for 


companies and 


(Continued on page 6) 
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Multiple Agencies and Jumbo Lines 
Must Go, Say Agents in Convention 


Leaders to Take Issue With “Jumbo” Ballot Taken by Large Com- 
pany—Want Invitation for Conference on “Dual Agencies” to 
Come from Principals—Legislation in View—Situation May be 
Handled by Local Boards—Standing Room Only at Meeting. 


By Clarence Axman 
(Special to The Eastern Underwriter) 
St. Louis, Thursday— 

Soon after the National Association 
of Insurance Agents convened at the 
American Hotel Annex this morning, it 
was seen that the two vital questions 
before the Convention ‘were multiple 
agencies and jumbo lines. 

It was also evident that the National 
Association leaders are going to take 
issue with the recent ballot of a large 
company on the jumbo line subject, and 
will take the position that most of tho 
fire insurance companies are lined up 
against the practice of writing enor- 
mous lines of fire insurance in any one 
company, on one risk, and the balance, 
over and above their net line, to be 
parcelled out to reinsurance companies. 

President Roth Starts Things 

The first expression in the Conven- 
tion that agents as a whole are against 
jumbo lines came from President Roth. 
who in his annual address deciared that 
in his opinion the agents favoring the 
practice are the part time men, and he 
made the statement that in writing 
these large lines, companies were bit 
ing off more than they can chew. 

Multiple Agencies to the Front 

Another interesting sidelight of Presi- 
dent Roth’s report 'was that the sugges- 
tion of the insurance commissioners 
that the agents and the companies get 
together on the multiple ageney 
tion, had received no response from the 
companies. “We prefer that the invita- 
tion for a conference come from our 
principals,” he said, “but in order that 
the agents’ attitude may be emphasized, 
I commend that the incoming presi- 
dent of the National Association of In- 
surance Agents be instructed to ap- 
point a committee to confer with a com- 
mittee of all the company organizations 
on this subject of agency representa- 
tion.” (He added, “If this invitation to 
companies for a conference receives no 
response it will then be necessary to 
go before the State legislatures.” 
Suggests Local Boards Handle Question 

In the meantime, Mr. Roth reccm- 
mended that local boards handle the sit- 
uation, remembering always that the 
agent of an underwriter’s agency was 
the agent of a parent company. 
Underwriters’ Agency Fight to Con- 

tinue 

Executive and Legislative Com- 
also discussed the same sub- 
ject. In other words, it was the con- 
scnsus of opinion of the Convention that 
the fight’on the underwriters’ agencies 
shall continue, and that the insurance 
commissioners, in criticizing the prac- 
tice at the Hotel Astor Convention, had 

given agents great encouragement. 

Association Prepares Pamphlet 

The National Association of Insurance 
Agents has prepared a pamphlet en- 
titled ‘Agents’ Campaign for Sole 
Agencies,” in ‘which the progress the 
agents have made in this fight is out- 


ques- 


The 
mittees 


lined for twenty years. This pamphlet, 
which is to ‘be generally distributed to 
agents throughout the United States, 
through the medium of local and State 
associations, concludes with the follow- 
ing summary. 
Known By True Colors 

It is evident that the Underwriters’ 
Agency has become recognized as a 
dual agency, pure and simple, by com- 
panies, agents, and insurance commis- 
sioners. Besides establishing the prin- 
ciple, the Association has pointed out 
the remedy, capitalization, which has 
already been adopted by one of the lead- 
ing underwriters’ agencies. 

Effective Legislation Secured 

Effective legislation has been secured 
in a number of States, and while these 
laws are at present undoubtedly being 
violated in some instances, their pas- 
sage has effected material modification 
in the methods pursued by underwriters’ 


agencies. Few insurance departments 
now recognize underwriters’ agencies 


as independent entities or separate or- 
ganizations. 

Prevents Definite Company Action 

While the efforts of the Association 
have tended to a healthy limitation in 
agency appointments, the annex prob- 
lem has prevented from 
agreeing upon any definite pronounce- 
ment. 

Every local board should now 
a rule to limit agency appointments as 
strictly as possible, with proviso that 
a lapsed agency shall not be replaced 
until the company is on a single agency 
basis. This action, taken generally by 
local boards, will prevent legislative re- 
quirement of sole agencies, but if the 
solution cannot be reached in this man- 
ner, legislation must come. 

To Prevent Demoralization 

(For as the foregoing history shows, 
local agents are resolved to prevent the 
demoralization of their class by mul- 
tiple agencies. 

Davis Welcomes Convention 

The fire agents’ convention opened 
with an address of welcome by J. Lion- 
berger Davis, president of the St. Louis 
Chamber of Commerce. He is also a 
bank president, and it was his bank 
that started printing the advertisements 
in the daily newspapers advising the 
depositors and the general public to in- 
vest in insurance policies. 

‘Mr. Davis spoke about the Liberty 
Loan, saying that it was a policy which 
will help insure the democracy of the 
world. 

Dale D. Butler Not Present 

The response was to have been given 
by Dale D. Butler, the “fire insurance 
wit” of Middleton, Conn., but he could 
not come and so F. H. Wagner, of Min- 
neapolis, Minn., made an address. He 
said he was of German extraction, spoke 
German and knew hundreds of German- 
Americans, but not one who is disloyal. 

Markham’s Name Cheered 
He told how glad the Convention was 


companies 


pass 


to be in St. Louis. Talking about St. 
Louis men he referred to George D. 
Markham as that “prince of good fel- 
lows” and when he did so someone in 
the front row shouted “Amen!” 
Frederick Warner Ill 

Frederick Warner, of Salem, 
chairman of the Organization Commit 
tee, who ‘was to have read the report 
of the Organization Committee, has been 
seriously ill and could not attend the 
Convention. 

Allen Appears in Splints 

E .M. Allen, of Little Rock, Ark., vice 
chairman of the Organization Commit 
tee, read his report. Mr. Allen appeared 
before the Convention with his arm in 
a sling. ‘He had been cranking a Ford. 

Benjamin Rush’s Masterly Address 

A scholarly address on the one hun 
dred and tenth anniversary of the Amer 
ican agency system Ben 
jamin ‘Rush, the young and progressive 
president of the Insurance Company of 
North America. 

That company first 
agent in the United States in 1807. The 
agent was Alexander Henry, of Lexing 
ton, Ky. Other agency appointments in 
the West rapidly followed. 

Professor Rasweiler Introduced 

One of the felicitous features of the 
morning session was the introduction 
of Professor 'H. \H. Rasweiler, of Naper 
ville, Ill., following President Rush's 
paper. 
the oldest living Insurance Company of 
North America 
than twenty years was State agent for 
the company in Illinois. At one time 
he was a college president and for years 


Mass., 


was read by 


appointed the 


Professor Rasweiler is one of 


agents, and for more 


was a teacher. 

Charles F. Hildreth, of 
who introduced 
said that he had taught 
ments of the fire insurance busines: 

Forty-four Years an Agent 

Professor Rasweiler, who received his 


Freeport, DL, 
Professor Rasweiler, 


him the rudi 


agency appointment forty-four years 
ago, made an inspiring talk of literary 
quality, illustrating how the fire insur- 
ance agent has grown in morale, in 
science and in power. He concluded by 
advising all agents to be optimists. 

When Professor Rasweiler concluded; 
C. H. Woodworth, of Buffalo, who has 
represented the Insurance Company of 
North America even longer than Profes- 
sor Rasweiler, talked. 

Recognize Large City Conferences 

A. J. Meyer, of Indianapolis, inter- 
rupted the regular business of the Con- 
vention to say that he wanted the floor 
to plead for more co-ordination in an 
attempt to force fire insurance company 
organizations to pay more attention to 
the large cities’ conference committees. 
He said he had been trying for three 
years to get some action from the 'West- 
ern Union on this subject without suc- 


cess. He thought the agent should 
show companies they mean business 
and that the large city conferences 


should amount to something. 

C. 1H. Woodworth said that years ago 
agents had tried to do something in ref- 
large city understandings 
and conferences, but the trouble was 
the cities would not co-operate with the 
movement ‘was a fail- 


erence to 


agents and the 
ure. 
Missouri Agents Entertain 

Following the morning session there 
was a numiber of State and local asso- 
ciation meetings including a luncheon 
to the Convention delegates tendered 
by the Missouri Agents’ Association. 

Standing Room Only 

The Convention is being held in a 
hotel much too limited in accommoda- 
tions for the occasion. For once at an 
insurance agents’ convention there is 
the spectacle of a convention hall too 
small to hold the auditors, with the re- 
sult that there is standing room only. 


Nominations Resolution Introduced 


By A. J. Meyer is Stoutly Opposed 


Edward M. Allen Elected President—Fred J. Cox Elected Chairman 
of Executive Committee—Suggest Re-Organization of Secre- 
tary-Treasurer’s Office—C. H. Woodworth “Objects to Attend- 


ing Meetings for 


Political 


Fireworks Display”—Meyer 


Grievance, Too Much Expense. 


By Clarence Axman 
(Special to The Eastern Underwriter) 
St. Louis, Thursday— 

A. J. Meyer, an Indianapolis insurance 
and real estate agent, tried to toss a 
bomb into the Fire Agents’ Convention 
today by introducing a resolution read 
ing as follows: 

“Resolved, that the Committee on 
Nominations be requested to bring their 
report to this Convention as the first 
order of business at the session on Fri- 
day afternoon, and that the nominations 
be made from the floor.” 

Wants No Cut and Dried Convention 

Mr. Meyer said in conversation with 
reporters that he did not have it in 
mind to get after the scalp of any offi 
cers who might be 
meeting of the Nominating Committee, 
but he was against he called, “a 
cut and dried convention.” He seemed 
to have the same idea about the Na 
tional Association of Insurance Agents 
that Warren M. Horner of Minneapolis 


nominated at the 


what 


has of the National Association of Life 
Underwriters, which is, that it is run 
by a clique. 
Not Much Sympathy 

While one man spoke in sympathy 
with the Meyer resolution the sentiment 
of the Convention 'was that the Asso- 
ciation continue nominating its officers 
just as it has been doing for years. 
Woodworth Would Eliminate Fireworks 

C. ‘H. Woodworth, of Buffalo, said that 
if Meyer's went through the 
Convention would spend most of its 
wrangling over the election of of- 
for one did not propose 
coming to a ‘National Association Con- 
vention for the purpose of seeing a dis- 
play of political fireworks. He regret- 
to inject politics into 


scheme 


time 
ficers and he 


ted any attempt 
the meetings. 
No Closed Door 
Fred. J. Cox, of Perth Amboy, N. J., 
declared that if anyone wanted to be 
heard regarding nominations the Com- 


mittee on Nominations was perfectly 
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willing and ready to hear them. And 
the Convention agreed with him. 

After Mr. Cox made the above state- 
ment, the troubles of the nominating 
committee began, because a lot of peo- 
ple had something to say. 

The result finally was that there were 
three meetings of the nominating com- 
mittee and a ticket was harmoniously 
agreed upon and when presented on the 
Convention floor headed by Edward M. 
Allen,’ Helena, Ark., for president, it 
slid through without comment. 

Mr. Cox, who hails from Perth Amboy, 
N. J., was congratulated all around for 
his good work in bringing about har- 
mony, and he was rewarded by being 
made chairman of the executive com- 
mittee. As this is only the second con- 
vention that Mr. Cox has attended, it 
will be seen that he has made quite 
an impression upon this Association to 
win such an important chairmanship. 

The principal grievance of A. J. 
Meyer, of Indianapolis, and some other 
Western men is that the secretary's 
office of the ‘National Association of In 
surance Agents is conducted at consid- 
erable expense. Mr. Meyer caused crit- 
icism in the Convention by talking to 
daily newspaper reporters and telling 
them that the Convention was run by 
a clique. 

This statement the Convention re- 
fused to believe. Mr. Meyer told The 
Eastern Underwriter that he was not 
after the scalp of Henry H. Putnam, 
but only wanted the office of the secre- 
tary and treasurer reorganized. This 
will be done and it is understood will 
be given an assistant. 

Propose Cincinnati Man 

Some Western men came to the Con- 
vention determined to have John An- 
kenbauer, of Cincinnati, replace Mr. 
Putnam as secretary. Mr. Ankenbauer 
is in the fruit and produce business, is 
secretary of the Cincinnati Underwrit- 
ers’ Assocfation and is a great author- 
ity on inter-insurers. 

He told The Eastern Underwriter that 
he was not anxious to become secretary 
of the National Association of Insurance 
Agents and that he had not come to St. 
Louis to make any campaign in that di- 
rection. 


Edward M. Allen, who was elected 
president of the National Association, 
is a bright young Arkansas insurance 
man who was formerly in the railroad 
and then in the real estate business. 
He drifted into insurance from real 
estate, and he has made a record in 
Association work by helping to organize 
associations and in pushing the club 
movement. Other officers elected fol- 
low: 

Vice-Presidents 

New England States: L. C. Merrill, 
Concord, N. H.; Middle States: Robert 
S. Paviour, Rochester, IN. Y.; South- 
eastern States: Walker Taylor, Wil- 
mington, N. C.; Southwestern States: 
Arthur W. Mills, Pine Bluff, Ark.; Mid. 
dle Western States: W. A. Eldridge, 
Detroit, Mich.; Mississippi Valley 
States: R. L. Stewart, Kansas City, 
Mo.; Pacific Coast States: Mac O. Rob- 
bins, Santa Ana, Cal.; Rocky Moun- 
tain States: Fred W. Standart, Denver, 
Colo. 

Secretary-Treasurer 

Henry H. Putnam, Boston, Mass. 

Legislative Committee 

George D. Markham, St. Louis, chair- 

man. 
Organization Committee 
I. k. Warner, Salem, Maés, chairman. 


Casualty and Surety Committee 

Arthur Howell, Atlanta, Ga., chair- 
man. 

In announcing the election of Fred J. 
Cox as chairman of the executive com- 
mittee, Clarence S. Pellet, of Chicago, 
referred to him as a man whose looks 
the delegates liked, who has sound 
common sense and who has put New 
Jersey on the map. Other members of 
the executive committee follow: 

C. S. Pellet, Chicago; Louis L. Rauh, 
Cincinnati; J. B. Leedom, Milwaukee; 
Oscar A. Smith, Memphis; John C. 
Coart, Seattle; Frederic V. Bruns, Syr- 
acuse; and J. L. Case, Norwich, Conn. 

In announcing the nominations the 
committee said: 

“This committee recommends that the 
incoming administration give urgent 
consideration to the reorganization of 
the secretary-treasurer’s office in the in- 
terests of greatly increased efficiency.” 


“Jumbo Line” Resolution Precipitates 


Heated Discussion For and Against 





C. H. Woodworth, Buffalo, Introduces Recent Agency Poll of Home 
Insurance Co. Into Argument and Questions Sincerity Thereof— 
C. C. Jones, Kansas City, Defends Position of Home—Geo. D. 
Markham “Dissects” Points Made by Mr. Jones—Others Take 


Up Cudgels. 


By Clarence Axman 
(Special to The Eastern Underwriter) 
St. Louis, Friday— 

The Convention of the National As- 
eociation of Insurance Agents, which 
had been moving placidly with set ad- 
dresses and committee reports, suddenly 
developed into a pulsating engine of de- 
bate this morning when the lid wae 
taken off the subject of “Jumbo Lines.” 

C. H. Woodworth, the veteran Buf- 
falo agent, started the fireworke by at- 
tacking the “jumbo line” proposition, 
saying that while it might be advantage- 
ous for local agents for a time, eventu- 
ally it would destroy the American 


agency system. He said that when he 
died he wanted to leave his fire insur- 
ance business to successors, but if the 
“jumibo line” practice was not curbed or 
eradicated he was afraid that agents 
would not have much business to leave. 

The discussion hadn’t gone very far 
when it settled upon the recent poll of 
agents of the Home Insurance Co., of 
New York, which that company stated 
has resulted in a ninety per cent. ver- 
dict against legislation to restrict rein- 
surance, Letters that the Home had 
received from agents and three of them 
which were published by The Eastern 
Underwriter were dissected. Mr. 


Woodworth ‘was satirical about the 
Home’s ballot as published. 


Resolution Submitted 

Cc. C. Jones, a Kansas City representa- 
tive of the Home, answered Woodworth 
defending the “jumbo line” practice on 
grounds of economy and _ progress. 
George D. Markham, of St. Louis, in 
turn answered him. It was evidently 
the liveliest sort of a topic because at 
least a dozen men wanted to talk. Fi- 
nally a resolution submitted by C. H. 
Woodworth ‘was referred to the reso- 
lutions committee, and debate was 
ended with the announcement that 
“multiple agencies,” which shares in 
importance with “jumbo lines” the in- 
terest of the Convention, would be taken 
up this afternoon. 

C. H. Woodworth’s “jumbo line” reso- 
lution follows: 

“Whereas, the check caused by the 
war upon this insurance practice is 
viewed with satisfaction and it is hoped 
that, in the interests of the public and 
that of the small and conservative com- 
panies and all insurance agents, meas- 
ures will be taken to eliminate or 
largely reduce this dangerous practice. 

“Be it resolved, that this Association 
pledges its co-operation with companies, 
insurance commissioners. and legisla- 
tures in efforts to remove this menace 
to the American agency system.” 

Early Action of Association 

In beginning his discussion, Mr. 
Woodworth told about the early action 
of the Association on “jumbo lines” 
taken at the Milwaukee Convention. At 
that time three companies only were 
indulging in the practice. A resolution 
was passed opposing this method of un- 
derwriting. Since then evil has grown 
every year until now it is simply stu- 
pendous. In five years, two hundred 
and sixteen million dollars have been 
sent out of this country largely to Ger- 
man companies, in the form of rein- 
surance, while small, conservative com- 
panies losing this business have found 
it difficult to get along. 

Mr. Woodworth then discussed the 
tremendous liability of companies hav- 
ing these reinsurance contracts. He 
declared that when underwriters thought 
about the amount at stake in some of 
the larger cities it probably made them 
shudder. It is only best of luck that 
has prevented fire insurance catas- 
trophes, which would have resulted if 
New York, Chicago, or other metropol- 
itan cities had been visited by a con- 
flagration. He then asked the blunt 
question of what would happen in case 
of a conflagration. He asked if the 
agent thought that Germany’s prac- 
tices in other matters would lead to the 
belief that her reinsurance companies 
would have paid out gold to settle these 
large losses. 

Eckert Plan Discussed 

Mr. Woodworth discussed the affidavit 
plan of John A. Eckert, former presi- 
dent of the New York Fire Brokers’ As- 
sociation. He said he did not want to 
urge that Mr. Eckert’s plan be adopted, 
but up to date it was the best solution 
of the reinsurance problem that he had 
As will be recalled, Mr. Eckert’s 
suggestion was that an affidavit be 
taken that companies admitted to do 
business in ‘New York had been of- 
fered insurance and that it be not 
placed with outside companies or un- 


seen. 


authorized companies until New York 
admitted companies had all they could 
write. 

Mr. Woodworth then took up the 
Home’s plebiscite. He declared that in 
1911 the Home Insurance Co. had made 
a similar declaration of sounding agency 
views on underwriters’ agencies and 
then, after learning that this practice 
was not favored by local agents, had 
two years later announced an under 
writers’ agency of its own. Whether 
the company changed its mind or the 
agents changed their minds is not for 
us to say, said Mr. Woodworth, but it 
is to be hoped that the officers of the 
Home may reverse their position re- 
garding “jumbo lines” two years from 
now. 

Mr. Woodworth then took up the three 
letters which had been given out by 
the Home from agents, as illustrating 
the agency attitude. ‘He poked tun at 
the arguments used in these letters, de- 
claring they had not proven the case. 

Letters Cleverly Written 

Mr. Woodworth declared that the 
Home’s original letter to agents was 
very shrewdly and cleverly written by 
President Elbridge G. Snow. This let- 
ter asked agents the direct question of 
whether they were in favor of legisla- 
tion. Mr. Woodworth continued: “Why, 
there is not a man in this room who is 
in favor of legislation. We all know 
what going to the legislature means, 
but no man is in favor of war either. 
However, sometimes it is necessary to 
have legislation just as at the present 
time we have war. We have not seen 
all of the Home’s letters. We do not 
know how many were received. Now, 
what do these letters prove? They 
simply prove that when a company has 
decided to do a thing it can find evi- 
dence in favor of its decision out of 
evidence against it.” 

Continuing, Mr. Woodworth defined 
the position of agents relative to “jum- 
bo lines” legislation. It is not a ques- 
tion of greed, he argued, of any one 
agent, or any One company or any num- 
ber of agents or companies. It is a 
question of right or wrong. It is a 
question of what is best for the insur- 
ing public, of what is best for the con- 
servative company, of what is best for 
the American Agency System. If the 
practice is not checked, the prophecy 
of Henry Evans, president of the Con- 
tinental, that the business will be di- 
verted to a small group of companies 
will come true, and if that happens, the 
Lord only knows what will be the fate 
of the local agency business. 

C. C. Jones, Kansas City, an agent of 
the ‘Home, arose and said he had not 
come to the meeting as an advocate 
of the Home Insurance Company but he 
saw two sides to this question and 
wanted to present his view. He had 
listened to the reading of sample let- 
ters received by the Home, but one that 
he had written was not among them, 
and with the permission of the Conven- 
tion, he wanted to present his letter 
to the Home, which was as follows: 


Mr. Jones’ Letter 
“You advise us that in one State a 
statute prohibiting reinsurance by a 
company of a greater amount than it 
retains at its own net risk has passed 
the legislatures and awaits the Gov- 
ernor’s signature. 


In another State a 
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similar bill has been introduced and a 
committee of insurance commissioners 
is considering the proposition to recom- 
mend similar legislation generally. We 
believe that some of the companies are 
more or less indifferent as regards the 
outcome of this agitation, and would 
prefer to carry net lines only, being of 
the opinion that it would be to their 
advantage for the following reasons: 
“First, it would reduce the clerical 
work and responsibility in reinsuring 
the excess above net lines. Second, it 
would eliminate expense involved in 
handling the accounts with reinsuring 
companies. Third, it would reduce ex- 
penses of disposing of the adjusted 
losses which carry reinsurance. 
“However, notwithstanding the pos- 
sible objections above mentioned, we 


ultimate cost of insured is reduced. 

“These reasons we gather from our 
patrons, but in addition there are the 
large values in our city which, even 
with the present system of writing in- 
surance, tax our facilities and broker- 
age capacity to secure the amounts de- 
sired. To cope with the changed condl- 
tions which have been forced on local 
agents it has been necessary for us to 
readjust our business to comply with 
the demands of the times. Our patrons 
expect us to maintain engineering de- 
partments to give them authoritative, 
expert advice and counsel as to how 
they may better construct their bulid- 
ings, thereby reducing the fire waste. 
If large lines were abolished it would 
do away with the large agencies who 
render this service. There would be 


suggest that in the interest of the in- 
suring public and the local agents that 
the companies accept large lines and 
that you lend such support as you can 
continue to do so.” 

After reading the letter Mr. Jones 
amplified several paragraphs of it to 
make his meaning more clear by quot- 
ing examples, and also defended the 
Home’s change of opinion about under- 
writers’ agencies, that this is 
the age of progress and what may be 
advisable one year may not be another. 
Woodrow Wilson had once said that this 
nation is too proud to fight, while now 
we are fighting as hard as we can. The 
Home may have been compelled by the 
force of circumstances or competition 
to have introduced an _ underwriters’ 
agency. 


saying 





good of his business at heart will watch 
out for the future. 

Taking up Mr. Jones’ letter he said 
that the first which was 
saving of bookkeeping expenses, would 
make very little difference in an agent's 
annual income. 


point made, 


Conditions in St. Louis 
The point about reducing possibilities 
policies expiring and not being re- 
he said would ignored by 
any first-class agent. He would anewer 
in the same way the third point about 
minimizing and 
in case of loss due to non-concurrent 
the fourth point about dif- 
ference of opinion among adjusters in 
of loss he did not interest 
him because in St. Louis there is only 
the Western Adjustment 


of 


newed be 


trouble inconvenience 
insurance; 
said 


case 


one adjuster 
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find that with changed conditions in 
the business world and the different 
manner than formerly in which business 
is conducted, insurers desire to have 
their insurance in as few companies 
and as few policies as possible. We 
are advised that having policies issued 
in as large denominations as possible 
is due, first, because it eliminates 
bookkeeping expenses, second, reduces 
the probable chance of having policies 
expire and not renewed, third, mini- 
mizes possibilities of trouble and incon- 
venience in case of loss due to non- 
concurrent insurance. Fourth, reduces 
the chance of difference of opinion as 
to amount of damage and loss by hav- 
ing fewer adjusters to deal with. Fifth, 
develops a closer feeling between in- 
sured and companies, and sixth, by 
placing insurance in large policies the 


no incentive on the part of the smaller 
agency to develop a real service to the 
public as its income should be mate- 
rially increased by simply writing the 
surplus insurance which necessarily 
must be brokered in event the com- 
panies are hampered in carrying jumbo 
lines. 

“These changes have been made at 
no little effort and considerable expense, 
so it would greatly inconvenience us, 
as well as our patrons, if any change 
is made. 

“We can but feel that if legislators 
or commissioners of insurance will 
make a thorough investigation relative 
to this matter they would not lend their 
support to a movement which will re- 
strict in any way the present neces- 
sary reinsurance system. 


“We would, therefore, respectfully 





Demand Not Artificial 

Mr. Jones then answered a statement 
made yesterday that the demand 
jumbo lines is artificial, having been in- 
spired, created and made effective 
through the broker. He denied that 
this demand was artificially created. It 
is to meet a need of the times that there 
are these large policies. He said he 
had as cordial an opinion of his fellow 
agent anyone, and that in Kansas 
City, agents co-operate with each other, 
but when he solicits a line he is think- 
ing of service for the assured and not 
of the agent next door. 

George D. Markham asked if he might 
Mr. Jones’ letter to President 
Mr. Jones said he had no objec- 
tion. Mr. Markham said that the im- 
mediate benefit to agents is to have 
jumbo lines, but the agent who has the 


as 


dissect 
Snow. 


for 


Fifth, in closer 


between 


Bureau. reference to 


relations insured and com 
panies he did not think that necessarily 
Mr 


that the only 


followed. Markham’s experience is 


close relation is between 


the assured and the man he gives busi 


ness to. Average assured does not 
know or care what companies ineure 
him, he leaves that to his agent or 
broker. Sixth, point about large pol- 
icies reducing cost to insured, he doubt- 
ed this under the present system of 


rate making where there is no discrim- 
ination between risks of same hazard. 


Mr. Markham concluded by saying 
that Mr. Jones thinks as he does be- 
cause he is a young agent and one 


who came into business after the days 

when agents exchanged with each other. 

He was a nice fellow, but he didn't 
(Continued on page 7.) 
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Jumbo Lines 
‘‘Imperil Credit” 
2) 


unusual 


(Continued from page 


to meet these 
of these new forms of 


per- 


designed 
demands. Some 
indemnity ‘will probably 
manent part of the ‘business of the fu- 


been 


become a 


ture. 


This progressive expansion of insur- 
serve the of the 
country and for fostering and guaran- 
teeing the future industries, is 
an important contribution to the devel- 
opment of nations. These great re- 
sponsibilities were thrust upon us, and 
agents accepted the 
challenge and have shown that they 
are on the first line defense, there 
to remain as long as their services are 
needed. It is know 
that insurance interests have not fallen 
short of their duty in this great crisis 
mind is worthy of mention 


ance to new needs 


of our 


companies and 
of 


a satisfaction to 


and to 
here. 


my 


Patriotic Efforts 

Service is the world’s greatest 
modity, and the business of insurance 
has risen to the occasion in a magni- 
ficent way. ‘No finer spirit of patriotic 
devotion and service has been revealed 
anywhere than the active and eflicient 
protective, preventive and conservation 
work of the fire insurance men, individ- 
ually and through their national, State 
and local organizations; that ee Na. 
tional Board under the able leadership 
of its president being an important dem- 
onstration of consecration to public 
service and duty which deserves the 
gratitude of the business men the 
entire country. Only the great press 
of this undertaking prevented President 
Bissell from appearing here to tell us 
something of the importance of insur- 
ance conservation work in co-operation 
with the government. 

We are glad to have had the oppor 
tunity of pledging the services of our 
Association to the National Board in 
this work. The willingness of our mem- 
bers to share in this work for our gov- 
ernment is a satisfaction and a cause 
for pride in our organization. 


com- 


of 


of 


Work of the Association 

The story of the work of our Asso- 
ciation since the last annual meeting 
has \been recorded in the Bulletin or 
will appear in the reports of our com- 
mittees to this meeting. There are, 
however, some matters that I will 
fer to or discuss at this time. 

A comparative examination 
work will show that the year has been 
one of considerable advancement. With 
the direct and indirect demands of the 
war upon our membership, some lag- 
ging or even going back might have 
been expected. One of the strongest 
proofs of the devotion of our members 
to the principles of our organization 
and of their appreciation of its work 
and of their faith in its future, is found 
in the fact that the expected loss in 
membership—because of the large in- 
crease in dues, made last year—did not 
occur. ‘Without as much extension work 
as usual our membership paid up since 
the last annual meeting shows a sub- 


re 


of our 


stantial increase. We have good rea- 
son to congratulate ourselves on this 
result. 


Organization a Great Asset 
Reports from Str associations are 


gratifying and show the increased in- 
terests of agents throughout the coun- 
try in organization work. Without the 
spirit of individual consecration to a 
common cause any co-operative move- 
ment is a hollow mockery. Therefore, 
the work of the National Association 
depends upon co-operation, particularly 
co-operation between the older men and 
the younger men, between the men who 
know and the men who wish to know, 
and last, but by no means least, between 
companies and agents. The (best way 
to ensure the loyal swpport of all these 
interests in insurance co-operation, 
whatever form it may take, is to show 
them that it pays to co-operate, that 
it is in the best interests of the future 
of the business, and that the safety of 
our calling depends upon it. 

What a world of satisfaction comes 
to us aS we consider the years of our 
existence as an organization and the 
good we have accomplished throughout 
nearly a quarter of a century of activ- 
ity. We co-workers thus drawn together 
would, without the support of the Na- 
tional Association, have remained mere 
individuals ‘with no helpful knowledge 
of our own ‘possibilities through unity 
of action. 


Association Is Constructive 

Our Association all these years has 
stood as the protector and promoter of 
the interests of the “American agency 
system.” The Association has been 
more than a potential force, its work 
has been detailed and constructive. We 
have ever been vigilant in perfecting 
the efficiency of our members and alert 
to oppose abuses and to promote good 
business methods. 


South Carolina Situation 

We have been at all times alive to 
the hardships imposed upon our mem- 
bers and the companies by the unjust 
laws and rulings of the officials of 
South Carolina and have rendered as- 
sistance when practicable. We are 
pleased to understand that conditions 
in that State are improving. 


Relations With the Companies 

The relations between the companies 
and their organizations and this Asso- 
ciation, were never so cordial and help- 
ful as at present. Men whose inter- 
ests are opposed to the American 
ageney system and whose wishes are 
father to their thoughts, are still oc- 
casionally prophesying the end of local 
agency representation, ‘but this appar- 
ently has no weight with managers who 
are evidently more firmly wedded to the 
system than ever (before. 


State Insurance Commissioners 
The development of practical under- 
writing talent among insurance com- 
missioners and their intensive study of 
the great problems affecting the insur- 
ance ‘business cannot be too warmly 
commended, Their uniform courtesy to 
our State and National Associations 
and their evident understanding and 
appreciation of the needs and difficulties 
of local agents and their services in our 
behalf are sincerely appreciated. For 
the good laws enacted by State legisla- 
tures the past year and for a reduction 
in the number of bad ones passed, 
have reason to thank the commis- 
sioners. 


Interest of Non-Members 

It is surprising and interesting to 
note the number of agents outside our 
Association, from all sections of the 
country, who appeal to us for help, 
which we are glad to give. This action 
of non-members is evidence of the just- 
ness of our claim that we speak and act 
for the ‘whole agency force of the coun- 


try. No one would presume to cavil at 
our claim if all agents would become 
members. “A word to the wise is suf- 
ficient.” 


Association Meetings 
That of the Mid-Year Conference and 
the several State meetings have been 
_ better than ever before both in attend- 


ance and “pep.” ‘The action taken 


speaks for itself. 


Relations With Casualty Association 

A wedding ‘between this: Association 
and ours has long seemed attractive 
and desirable (but a fear of incompatibil- 
ity and the difficulty of satisfactory pre- 
nuptial settlements have so far pre- 
vented the consummation of the union. 
The Casualty Association meeting has 
been made concurrent with ours with 
the hope that ‘we may be drawn closer 
together on the questions and problems 
that are common to both classes of 
business. 


Government War Loans 

Our membership from the nature of 
its activities was able to render good 
service to our country in the placing 
of the “Liberty Loan” and we may be 
counted upon to do even better work 
in the loan just launched. All that we 
have and are belongs to our country and 
the more service we render the sooner 
the awful war will be ended. 


Binders and Not-Taken Policies 

The loss in the aggregate to both 
companies and agents of unpaid for in- 
surance under binders and policies re- 
turned sometime after issue without 
collection of premium for the time the 


insurance has (been in force, is very 
great and largely unnecessary. Some 


States by legislation or by ruling of 
commissioners rightly hold that such 
practices, when voluntary on the part 
of either company or agent are a vio- 
lation of anti-rebate laws. All practic- 
able measures to suppress this albuse 
should have our hearty support. 


Fire Prevention and Publicity 

This report would be incomplete with- 
out comment on these important sub- 
jects. (‘For the first time we will receive 
a report from our own committee on 
fire prevention, a subject that has al- 
ways been prominent in the minds of 
our members, than ‘whom none are more 
competent or have done better work 
toward prevention of fire losses, a serv- 


ice that makes for the prosperity of 
the country. 
Nearly every industry has turned to 


publicity as an essential in educating 
public opinion and has appropriated 
large sums of money for advertising 
its business and has achieved far-reach- 
ing results by that method. It is evi 
dent that the insurance business is in 
need of a campaign of publicity as 
many old prejudices against the com- 
panies are still deeply ingrained in the 
popular mind. 

The clamor for reduction in premi- 
ums ‘without consideration of loss-ra- 
tios shows clearly enough that the prin- 
ciple of averages upon ‘which the busi- 
ness is founded is an unknown quantity 
to the majority of policyholders who do 
not think of the many years of heavy 
losses patiently borne by the companies 
nor the large percentage of fire insur- 
ance companies which fail. These facts 
are important as an indication that pre- 
judices are still strong in the public 
mind, a condition which is responsible 
for many of the evils that beset the busi- 
ness today. A campaign of educational 
publicity conducted along broad lines 
would enlighten public opinion, correct 
erroneous impressions and check op 
pressive legislation. Some of the com- 
panies are conducting such campaigns 
and it would be ‘well if companies gen- 
erally would join in the movement. 


Underwriters—Multiple Agencies 


The campaign of our Association against this 
evil made its greatest progress during the last 
year. The unanimous and unqualified con- 
demnation of ‘iMultiple Agencies and Under- 
writers’ Annexes” by the insurance commis- 
sioners at their meeting December, 1916, set- 
tled the merits of this question and com- 
pletely justified the attitude and action of the 
National Association. The resolution of the 
commissioners reads as follows: 


“The matter of multiple agencies and under- 
writers’ annexes, so-called, is not properly 
one for action of this convention, but we _be- 
lieve the plan is wrong in theory and bad in 
practice, unfair to agents and subversive to 
the best interest of the public service. We 


therefore urge that both companies and 
make mutual concession and adjustment 
the situation.” 


agents 
of 


action is discussed in 
detail in the report of the legislative com 
mittee, from which you will see that in def- 
erence to the commissioners it was decided at 
our ‘Mid-Year Conference held in Washington 
in February, 1917, to suspend effort toward 
legislation, and the president was authorized 
to appoint a committee to confer with the 
companies as recommended by the commis- 
sioners. ‘So far as I am advised, no company 
organization has yet responded to the com- 
missioners’ request, and while the abnormal 
conditions brought about by the world-wide war 
may account for this apparent lack of courtesy 
to the commissioners, there are not sufficient 
reasons, in my opinion, for further delay in 
the matter. 


The commissioners’ 


Conference Probable 


We would prefer that the invitation for a 
conference should come from our principals, but 
in order that the agents’ attitude may be em- 
phasized I recommend that the incoming presi- 
dent be instructed to appoint a committee to 
confer with a committee from any or all 
company organizations on the subject of agency 
representation, and such other matters as may 
be considered advisable. Should this invitation 
to companies for a conference on this question 
receive no response it will be necessary to go 
before State legislatures for relief as directed 
by the last annual. meeting. 

In the meantime local boards wherever pos- 
sible should follow the recommendations of the 
Mid-Year Conference, by passing rules placing 
agency representation on a sole agency basis; 
or if that is not possible, reduce the number 
of agents for each company to the lowest num- 
ber possible under present conditions in each 
locality. It. being considered that the agency 
of in “Underwriters” is the agency of the 
parent company. 

It has been suggested that if company organ- 
izations decide to heed the request of the in- 
surance commissioners, to confer with our As- 
sociation upon the question of agency repre- 
sentation, that considering present conditions 
we should offer to make the question a local 
rather than a national one to be settled in each 
locality by its local board of club. Should this 
basis be considered, it would be necessarily 
with the provision that the members of the 
company organizations would all be bound by 
such an agreement if adopted by the joint 
conference committee. 


Spirit of Association Effort 


It is said that knowledge creates an atmos 
phere in which prejudice cannot live. The 
result of the efforts of our Association to make 
our members better agents through instruction 
and training under the protecting and develop- 
ing influences of the organization, are clearly 
manifest and the principles established at the 
beginning still stand as a guide board for what 
was intended—education, friendship, co-opera- 
tion and the elevation of the business of fire 
insurance. The “American agency system” is 
in existence today because no other agency 
has been found to equal its service or to do 
the work cheaper or better than it is being 
done by that system. It is only necessary to 
compare present conditions with those existing 
at the time this Association was formed to 
give us the assurance that these years of ef- 
fort have been fruitful and that much has 
heen done to elevate, educate and lead our 
membership, brought together from all parts 
of the country, to greater successes. 

“Coming events cast 
If there is any truth 


their shadows before.” 
in this maxim, we can 
look forward with confidence for the fulfill- 
ment of our prophecy—‘“that some day we are 
going to get this organization to a point where 
there isn’t a company in the land that will 
appoint an agent unless he is a member in good 
standing, that being a necessary qualification,” 
—will be fulfilled; because the companies can 
not fail to recognize that in this great work 
we are performing a service that makes for 
material well-being, and this service is not 
confined to our membership alone, but is for 
the entire insurance interests of the country, 
and the public as well 


Work of Officers 
a word of commendation for the 
very efficient services of our officers and com 
mittees during the past year, and for the as- 
sistance of those members who so generously 
responded to the calls for special services in 
extension and other’ work. They have all la 
bored faithfully for the best interests of the 
Association and to them and to our membership 
generally, that great body of workers who have 
made its success possible and who have so 
generously supported my administration, I wish 
to express my sincere gratitude and thanks. 
Slowly but surely, as time goes on it becomes 
clearer that our organization will become more 
beneficent through its continued educational ef- 
fort, which must eventually result in the 
arousal of the entire insurance interests and 
the public to a full comprehension of the 
worth of the National Association of Insur 
ance Agents and of its usefulness and import- 
ance as a national asset. The reason is plain. 
It is a noteworthy example of the good that 
may be done by the members of an organiza- 
tion founded upon sound principles and imbued 
with worthy motives and actuated by a desire 
to be of real public benefit. Further extension 
of our usefulness involves: Continued educa- 
tional effort, thoroughness of training, untiring 
zeal, aggressive conservatism, courage in new 
undertakings, independence in thought, gen- 
erous co-operation, and most of all self-effacing 
service. We can make our Association as great 
as we will, and the more service we give the 
greater will be the reward. 


(Let me say 
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*‘Jumbo Line”’ 


Resolution Discussion 
(Continued from page 5) 
know the history of the local agency 
business. 

This got a rise out of Mr. Jones, who 
retorted that it was true he was a 
young agent, but Mr. Markham was an 
old agent, and in a rut. Qf not in a 
rut Mr. Markham and other St: Louis 
agents ‘would bring about the same con- 
ditions as prevail in Kansas City where 
there are single agencies. 

“It is true I represent the Home, Hart- 
Royal and other companies that 
large lines, but nobody else in 
my city represents these companies,” 
“We haven’t a condition where 
ten agents repre- 


ford, 
write 


he said. 


eight or or a dozen 


sent the same company as prevails in 
some cities which I could mention.” 
Should Take Sane View 

R. S. Paviour, of Rochester, here 
joined the debate. He, too, had read 
one of the letters of the Home in which 
an agent said he represented two com- 
did not 
and who 


represent 
that by 
placing business in smaller companies 


panies and wish to 


any more, argued 
he would not be helping smaller agents. 
The ‘Rochester man did not think much 
this logic. he wanted a 
taken the “jumbo line” 
There are economic reasons 
for “jumbo lines,” although he certainly 
did not believe that the sky should be 
the limit. However, it is useless to 
deny that some companies can carry 
much larger lines than others, and if so 


of However, 


sane view of 


question. 


favored by their resources they should 
enjoy that privilege. Conditions varied 
in cities and in many instances a num- 
ber of small policies instead of a large 
one or two is distinctly undesirable. 
Louis F. Rawh of Cincinnati, thought 
that the solution of the problem 
in the hands of the agents themselves. 
While companies may want to 
hog the persimmons, they cannot do so 
if agents do not assist them. He 
lieved that there should be co-operation 
between agents and that they should 
give each other excess business. If you 
help the other agent he will heip you. 
Unfortunately, sometimes he had found 
with exchanged business that in 
of loss the other agent is not so inter 
ested as the agent who controls the 
business. This should not be. He con- 


was 


some 


be- 


case 


cluded by saying that in the large line 
proposition agents should not blame 
the companies but themselves. They 
should not look so intently into the pres 
ent as into the future. 

The debate was concluded Mr. 
Woodworth, who said the trend of opin- 
ion was swinging away from the “jumbo 
line.” He said that President 
of Hartford, one of the greatest of un- 
derwriters, had come out in favor of 
net lines and he believed many other 
insurance Officials thought likewise. 

He told the views of insurance com- 
missioners. (He did not present a rad- 
ical resolution, he said, but advised the 
Association that it was making a mis- 
take if it failed to recognize what the 
real sentiment of insurance men and 
public officials is on this important 
topic. 


by 


Bissell, 


Cultivation of Under-Cultivated Lines 
. . ry . 7 
Has Big Inning at St. Louis Meeting 
Phillip B. Shilito, Massachusetts Bonding and Insurance Company, 


Answers Agents’ Questions—Writing of, and Coverage Provided 
Through. Burglary, Personal Accident and Health, Tourist 


Floater. Fidelity and Surety 
Speaker. 
By Clarence Axman 
(Special to The 
St. Louis, Friday— 
The Convention 
ness getting suggestions for a time this 


Eastern Under writer ) 


was opened to busi 


afternoon. The subject was Cultivation 


of Under-cultivated Lines. Questions 
were answered by Phillip B. Shilito, 
Massachusetts Bonding and Insurance 


Company. 


Ky 
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He said: “That as respects burglary, 
personal accident and health, tourist 
floater insurance, fidelity and surety 
bonds that in 90 per cent. of your 


agencies you are not securing 20 per 
cent. of the business you could secure 
by proper cultivation. 

“Figured out per capita of population 
we find in the burglary branch it aver 
ages 20 health 4% 
cents, and fidelity and surety 
This is entirely too low. 
subdivisions the 
cultivated: 


cents; accident and 


bonds 26 
cents. 
“Here are of bur 
glary branch that can be 
“Residence and 
theft 


n.ercantile 


burglary burglary, 
larceny, personal 
stock, 
paymaster robbery, mercantile safe, of 
fice holdup, bank safe 
glary and holdup. 

“When you sell a man fire insurance 


and holdup, 


open messenger and 


and store bu! 


Bonds Interestingly Illumined by 


you urge strongly for not less than 80 


per cent. of the value of his property 
Insurance 

he carry 
in the 
behalf? Answer, 
that a huge 


Same Basis as Fire 
“Do you that 
glary insurance 


bur- 
same 


suggest 
theft 
on 


and 
proportion your 


no, for experience shows 
percentage of the 
for $1,000 or less 


insuring, we have an example of under 


policies written are 


As a result of this 


the 


co- insurance 


reduction in rate is 
where the 
Next, personal holdup insur 


written in conjunction with resi 


cultivation. <A 
allowed form 
is issued 
ance, 
points 


dence policies. Excepting a few 


in. this country, the premium of $2.50 per 


thousand applies, the cheapest insur 
ance, considering the hazard, and yet 
the volume of premiums is infinitely 
small compared with the amount ol 


residence theft insurance written 
“Mercantile open stock insurance Cov 
the premises 


This field 
During un 


general stock while 


not open for business 


jis almost virgin to work in 
settled 
masters in any city or town where large 
are requiring trans 
portation of funds and from the 
bank for payrolls and other purposes, 
are subject to robbery, and when you 


periods, messengers and pay 


industries located, 


to 
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consider that the amounts recovered 
after robbery or holdups are almost nil 
you have an argument at once to back 
ap your charging a premium of $1 or 
$15 a year. 

“Mercantile safe insurance is one of 
the least expensive of any of the 
branches referred to, and there fis not 
a fireproof safe made but that can be 
blown by an experienced safe blower 
in:almost the twinkling of an eye, and 
it takes but a short time to open a 
single-door burglar proof safe or chest, 
and no safe company will issue to a 
purchaser its own policy guaranteeing 
the payment of the loss of money, etc., 
as the result of safe breaking. 

Low Cost of Holdup Cover 

“Office and store holdup insurance 
seems to be popular to a certain extent 
only, in the larger centers of popula- 
tion, and yet most of the daring hold- 
ups occur in the more sparsely settled 
districts. Six dollars will purchase, in 
most localities, $1,000 of protection for 
one year. If one-fifth of the total pop- 
ulation of this country were to be in- 
sured against disability resulting from 
accidents and illness and under the bet- 
ter form of policy issued for a prin- 
cipal sum of $3,750 and a weekly in- 
demnity of $12.50 and the average class- 
ification was found to be ordinary, the 
total net premiums would amount to 
$775,000,000 as compared with a total 
premium income of all companies in this 
country for the year of 1916 of slightly 
over $48,000,000. You are only insuring 
one person out of each sixteen avail- 
able and you arc overlooking one of 
the most productive fields as respects 
your own income. 

“In 1916 the per cent. of losses under 
health policies to net premiums writ- 
ten was 49 per cent. as compared with 
44 per cent. under accident policies, and 
yet the premium. income from health 
insurance was only one-sixth of the 
total. What better argument do you 
need? 

Attractions of Surety 

“You gentlemen could be most im- 
portant factors in the development of 
the fidelity and surety branch by insti- 
tuting and carrying on a propaganda 
elimination of personal suretyship. Per- 
sonal suretyship today is the worst 
outlaw of the business world. 

“At the time of the failure of the La 
Salle Street Trust and Savings Bank 
of Chicago, and its allied banks the 
surety companies on the depository 
bonds stepped forward on short notice 
and paid over to the City of Chicago 
and certain private corporations over 
$1,000,000. Do you think for one min- 
ute that personal sureties would have 
performed like service? 

“And now as to tourist floater insur- 
ance. How many of you agents have 
protection as to your personal effects 
contained here in the hotel and on your 
person? You have a fair conception 
of the vast number of people travelling 
in this country, and here you have a 
policy that will cover the personal ef- 
fects of the person wherever he may 
be then located. This year a golf club 
near Chicago burned down, and the 
members lost all their effects in the 
locker rooms. A limited number smil- 
ingly said: ‘Well, I have floater insur- 
ance, $0 why should I worry?’ 

“A large number immediately called 





their respective agents on the phone 
and almost begged these agents to ac- 
cept an order for immediate coverage 
against future losses. How much hap- 
pier the last named would have been 
if we had thoroughly worked this 
branch of insurance before ithe fire 
occurred. 
Group Accident and Health 

“Group accident and health insurance 
under an employer of many employes 
can arrange for coverage against dis- 
ability to his employes during each 
twenty-four hours at a cost that will 
surprise many of you, and the employer 
himself ‘when the plan is carefully ex- 
plained. ‘There are different plans un- 
der which these group policies are ‘writ- 
ten, but one of the best is to rate each 
employe under the classification he be- 
longs in, and in the event the employe 
is paying a part of the premium he can- 
not complain that he is assuming part 
of the premium of his fellow-employe 
engaged in a more hazardous class of 
work, such as might be the case where 
an average rate is made for all classi- 
fications.” 


Cleaning Up — 
City of New Orleans 


(Special to The Eastern Underwriter) 
St. Louis, Friday— 

How the New Orleans Fire Insurance 
Exchange cleaned up insurance condi- 
tions of that city so that now no person 
not entitled to commissions on fire in- 
surance can get them was told the Con- 
vention today by W. S. Hartson, New 
Orleans. Mr. Hartson said that before 
the exchange was organized every not 
ary public in town got a commission 
through some connection with the fire 
insurance business. Excess commis- 
sions were paid to agents and others; 
companies were in a mad race for busi- 
ness; and multiple agencies were com- 
mon. 

Five Agents Got Together 

Five men including Mr. Hartson de- 
cided then that this condition should 
stop, and they went about organizing an 
exchange determined to put it into ef- 
fect if there were only five members. 

The motto was “Down with the para- 
sites who infest the insurance busi- 
ness in New Orleans.” 

(One club that they wielded was to 
refuse to pay commissions to people 
not entitled to them. About fifty per 
cent. of the agents fell in with the idea 
and at a dinner nearly everybody in 
town attended, many of them anxious 
to kill the Exchange movement. It 
went through, however, and at the pres- 
ent time Mr. Hartson says there is not 
an insurance parasite in the place. 

At the start every special agent and 
every company with two exceptions co- 
operated. One of the two companies 
took a member of Exchange and opened 
an agency but it only did $6,000 in pre- 
mium with a 75 per cent. loss ratio, 
and soon was no more. ‘This was a 
great object lesson. 

Experience With Legislation 

Mr. Hartson says that every time a 
new man is elected to the Louisiana 
Legislature he is not happy until he 
introduces an insurance bill, generally 
with the idea that insurance is a trust. 
Soon after the Exchange was formed 
there ‘were six bills introduced against 
insurance. Bvery one was killed, but 


a resident agency bill favorable to de- 
cent agents was passed. 

Mr. Hartson’s talk made a deep im- 
pression and the club or exchange 
movement now popular in several parts 
of the South, was given an impetus, 
and will probably spread through the 
West and East. 


Success 
With Tax Bill 


(Special to The Eastern 
St. Louis, Friday— 

Clarence Pellet told the Convention 
of the splendid work that was done at 
Washington by George D. Markham, St. 
Louis, Ralph W. Lee, Washington, and 
Mr. Pellet’s partner, Mr. Drake, of Chi- 
cago, regarding the excess profits bill. 
As originally drawn this bill proposed 
to tax insurance agents ‘on their earn- 
ings over a stated percentage of capital 
employed. Lawyers and others were 
exempt. The proposition was discrim- 
inatory. The three representatives of 
the National Association went to mem- 
bere of the Senate and House commit- 
tees and showed the unfairness of the 
tax. They simply set the facts before 
the legislators, telling them if they 
thought the discrimination fair to keep 
it in, but if they thought it unjust to 
remove it. The tax was stricken out. 
It was splendid work illustrating what 
the National Association can do for 
agents. 

Of course, in the final draft all this 
work was upset, and agents as well 
as lawyers and other professional men 
ware taxed, but the insurance men 
took the position that they did not want 
to shirk anything and as long as others 
were taxed they did not object to car- 
rying their share of the burden, in fact, 
were glad to do so. It was because of 
the excellence of the preliminary work, 
however, that the facts were drawn to 
the attention of agents at this Conven- 
tion as hitherto nothing has _ been 
printed of this Washington visit. 


Eliminate 
Waste in Work 


(Special to The Eastern Underwriter) 
St. Louis, Friday— 

Fred W. Cole, of Atlanta, made a 
speech to agents advising them to re- 
turn to their homes determined to elim 
inate every bit of waste they could in 
paying losses and in collecting for in- 
surance that is written and then re- 
turned not taken. He said there was 
no business in the world other than in- 
surance which gave something for noth- 
ing. It was time that these practices 
stopped. Assured ‘will have more re- 
spect for insurance and insurance men 
if they pay for what they get. We must 
stop the leaks, he said. 


Underwriter) 





Southern 


Surety Convention 
(Special to The Eastern 
St. Louis, Friday— 

At a dinner of the representatives of 
the Southern Surety Company held here 
last night, President Burras, of the Na- 
tional Association of Casualty and 
Surety Agents, was the guest of honor. 
Among those present were B. E. Smith, 
vice-president of the Southern Surety 
Agents’ Association, and Judge Mosely, 


Underwriter) 


Describes 
Prevention Work 


(Special to The Eastern Underwriter) 


St. Louis, Friday— 
Following the reading of a most in- 


teresting report on fire prevention by 
Frederick V. Bruns, Syracuse, F. H. 
fWagner, Minneapolis, told of what the 
Civic and Commerce Association of Min- 
neapolis has done in that work. This is 
a time, he said, when it is not only nec- 
essary for agents to do everything they 
can in boosting conservation but when 
they can inspect a risk and find there is 
something the matter and the assured 
pays no attention to clean up order it 
is up to the agent to tell the proper 
authorities and compel assured to pay 
proper attention to his premises. This 
is what Mr. ‘Wagner ‘has done and al- 
though he is a veteran and long passed 
the age when an experienced agent 
does his own inspecting he goes out 
every little while to look risks over. 
He explained how Minneapolis school 
children are interested in fire preven- 
tion questions and how prizes are of.- 
fered them for their work in this con- 
nection. 





Free Speech 
at the Meeting 


(Special to The Eastern Underwriter) 
St. Louis, Friday— 

INo agent can say that he did not 
have a chance to express his views 
to Convention. Not a person was 
choked up. Discussion was free as the 
air and anybody who had a grievance 
was welcomed to state it. It was a 
well-managed Convention in every way. 
New Orleans is one of the cities after 
the. next Convention. 





Southeastern 
Committee Report 


The Southeastern Conference Com- 
mittee composed of Fred 'W. Cole, chair- 
man, Atlanta; R. F. Manly, Birming- 
ham; 'H. H. Thornton, Pensacola; and 
James A. Cathcart, Columbia, S. C., re- 
ported in part as follows: 

“We urge our companies to bear in 
mind the fact that recent rate increases 
have not been collected on unexpired 
risks, and that the term of insurance 
has been materially shortened, this cur- 
tailing the present receipt of premiums 
against which losses are not charged. 
Further that the recent increases have 
resulted in an appreciable reduction of 
amount of insurance carried on the bet- 
ter class of unprotected dwellings. Our 
experience is that it is more difficult to 
collect an increase in dwelling rates 
than on any other class of property. 

“We express our entire faith in the 
companies in handling the present diffi- 
cult situation. Tf, after consideration of 
this subject in all of its aspects, an in- 
crease in rates is made to cover unpro- 
tected classes, we can do no less than 
to co-operate and to urge agents gen- 
erally to sustain such action. 

“Other subjects were discussed in 
conference upon which we express our 
conclusion as follows: 


War Taxes 

‘If a stamp tax is enacted, and the 
amount of same cannot be borne by 
our companies in addition to present 
heavy State and the three separate fed 
eral taxes, we recommend that an ad- 
dition to rate ibe made sufficient to 
cover this charge. Experience has con- 


clusively shown that this tax cannot 
be collected from assured as an added 
and separate sum in addition to pre- 
mium.” 
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SIDELIGHTS 


By Clarence Axman 














(Special to The Eastern Underwriter) 
St. Louis, Friday— 

Judge A. J. Petit, of Chicago, who 
made an eloquent patriotic address, 
was so ‘wrapped up in his subject that 
he emphasized his points by banging 
the table. Every time he ‘brought his 
fist down the impact made the ice4water 
jump out of the pitcher and drench his 


arm. When he concluded his entire 
coat was wringing wet. 
* +. + 

Benjamin Rush, of Philadelphia, is 


dressed of the fire insur- 
has all the earmarks 


the smartest 
ance presidents, 


“tdent of the. New York Association of 


Insurance Agents, will return to Buf- 
falo to take an active part in the Lib- 
erty Loan drive. He is treasurer of 
the Liberty Loan campaign committee 
there. , 
+ ak a 

John A. Murphy, the insurance Dem- 
‘osthenes of Buffalo, is the only man 
who came here with a gun. It’s in a 
big leather case and will be used for 
shooting quail in Kansas. 


ca + * 
Clarence §S. Pellet, of Chicago, has 
not changed one bit in appearance in 
twenty years. That is expert testi- 


mony of a reporter who formerly inter- 
viewed him in Chicago, and has not 
seen him until this week. 

* * * 


John A. Morrison, of Chicago, read 





of culture, and in addition is one of the 
most enterprising of the newer genera- 
tion of company heads. He has brought 
ideas into the fire insurance busi- 
and has proven that insurance 
publicity can be just as effective and 
attractive as any other kind. 
+ * * 

Deputy Insurance Commissioner Tur- 
ner, Indiana, the new hero of the 
casualty agents, was for years an insur- 
ance lawyer. 


new 


ness 


of 


* * x 
There are theater parties, automo- 
bile rides and a dance for the ladies in 
the party. 
a * * 
Special agents are as scarce around 
this convention as beards on faces seen 


along Broadway. 
+ + * 


John L. Tiernon, Jr., of Buffalo, pres!- 


Charles H. Hood, of Minneapolis, and 
Thos. F. Daly, of Denver, formerly con- 
spicuous figures at the casualty agents’ 
conventions, are not here. 


* * * 


The St. Louis daily papers are treat- 
ing the Convention about as the San 
Francisco dailies did the Insurance 
Congress. Insurance has been lucky 
to get a number two head on an inside 
page. Every speaker at an insurance 
convention tells of the need of publicity 
and education, but few of them know 
the first rudiments about getting it. 
Let a reporter for a daily newspaper 
interrupt the conversation of a group 
of insurance men standing in the Toy 
Lobby convention hotel talking 
about Benny Kauff's home run, and he 
if he can get anybody’s ear. 


of a 


is lucky 


FIRE-THEF T-COLLISION 
TRANSPORTATION 


the scores of the world’s series games 
to the Convention. It was a tough job 
for a Chicago man to undertake. 
* * * 
(Frederick Richardson, of Philadel- 
phia, and Charles 1H. Holland, of New 
York, two of the home office managers 


underwriters in Australia. 
* ~ * 


here, were 


New York City gave a cold shoulder 
to this series of Conventions. Not an 
insurance man from the big village is 
here. 


* ~ ae 
The hardést working man in this 
Convention is the most inconspicuous. 


This is “Bill” Crawford, the Chicago 
newspaper man. He can do more and 
say less than any man in the United 
States with the exception of Woodrow 
Wilson. 


No Multiple 
Agency Discussion 
(Special to The 
St. Louis, Friday— 

The expected discussion upon the sub- 
ject of “Multiple Agencies” did not take 
Evidently, everybody thought 
the subject well enough handled in the 
pamphlet that the Association issued 
telling the history of the Association’s 
fight against “Multiple Agencies.” 

George D. Markham, of St. Louis, 
who was the only speaker on the sub- 
ject. said it was important that the Con 
vention give some expression of opinion 
as agents everywhere look to the Na- 
tional Association to express their sen 
timents. He therefore offered the fol 
lowing resolution: 

“Resolved, that now that the Insur- 


Eastern Underwriter) 


place. 


ance commissioners have condemned 
the multiple agency abuse and recom- 
mended that the fire insurance inter- 
ests by mutual concessions and agree- 
ments seek to end it we are encour- 
aged to expect rapid progress in this 
reform, but we can hasten the day by 
action taken by all local boards: and, 
Be It Resolved, that these local boards 
be requested to act promptly as out- 
lined by the Mid-Year Conference in 
Washington of February, 1917, so that 
the belief and desire of local agents be 
shown without question.” 


Canadian 
Tells War Experiences 
(Special to The Eastern 
St. Louis, Friday— 

The Convention proceedings were in- 


Underwriter) 











terrupted this afternoon by the appear- 
ance of Joseph P. Taylor, of the British 
Canadian Recruiting Mission, who gave 
delegates a rousing talk on their duty 
to the nation. Taylor, a big bluff Amer- 
ican who has been talking to stevedores 
and to crowds on street corners, aroused 
delegates to a storm of cheering when 
he told 


attacking America or President 


if they heard any one 
Wilson 


police sta- 


them 


to take him to the nearest 


tion. If you don’t do that, he said, take 
him to the nearest hospital. One of 
the delegates asked him what he 


thought ought to be done to LaFollette. 
“I'll let my friend Teddy handle him,” 
he said. At the mention of Roosevelt's 
name half of the Convention got up and 
cheered. 
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Many Constructive 
Measures Suggested 





EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE REPORT 
Conventions to Be Clearing House For 
Opinions as to Association Pur- 
poses and Management 


‘The report of the executive commit- 
tee includes several valuable construct- 
ive recommendations. It follows: 

“The past year has been one of sub- 
stantial service for agents of the coun- 
try on the part of our association, and 
your attention is invited to several im- 
portant features of that service. 

Uniform Blanks 

“Since 1907 the association has had 
a standing committee on uniform blanks. 
The suggestion that the National Asso 
ciation undertake to secure uniformity 
in blanks for agency economy and con- 
venience came from Paul B. Gaylord of 
Denver. 

“The typewriter form of policy, man- 
ifolded with the daily report and 
agent’s record, as is now the general 
practice, is due to the practical wis- 
dom and ingenuity of one of the local 
agents on this committee. And now 
comes the uniform account current 
blank bearing the significant endorse- 
ment: ‘Adopted by the National Board 
of Underwriters; approved by the Na- 
tional Association of Insurance Agents.’ 

“The, successful issue of the work of 
this committee covering a period of ten 
years is largely due to Ex-President 
Charles F. Hildreth of Freeport, I1., Ly- 
man M. Drake of Chicago, James P. 
Thompson of Minneapolis and Paul B. 
Gaylord of Denver, who composed the 
original committee. 

Increase of State Dues 

“Twenty-eight States, as follows: Ala- 
bama, Arkansas, California, Connecti- 


cut, Florida, Georgia, llinois, Iowa, 
Kentucky, Massachusetts, Michigan, 
Minnesota, Mississippi, Missouri, WNe- 


braska, New Hampshire, New Jersey, 
North Carolina, Ohio, Oklahoma, Rhode 
Island, South Carolina, Tennessee, Tex- 
as, Vermont, Virginia, West Virginia, 
Wisconsin, have raised dues to $5. Of 
this amount the National Association re- 
ceives $3 for memibership fee and sub- 
scription to the Agency Bulletin. 

“Seven States have not yet adopted 
the standard fee—Indiana, Maine, New 
York, ‘North Dakota, Oklahoma, Penn- 
sy!vania, Washington. 

“One reason for increasing the. dues 
was the increased cost of publishing the 
Bulletin. The main reason, however, 
may be found in the nature and variety 
of service now performed by the or- 
ganization. 


Multiple Agencies 


“By reference to the report of the 
Committee on Legislation and also to 
Page 13 of the booklet entitled ‘Agents’ 
Campaign for Sole Agencies’ you will 
note that the influential endorsement of 
the insurance commissioners has been 
secured for our campaign against the 
vicious multiple agency system. This 
campaign must be pressed with vigor 


as well as with moderation. 
Commissions on Compensation 
In September of this year your Executive 
Committee, co-operating with the officers of 
casualty companies, their general agents and 
other agents’ and brokers’ associations, ap- 
eared before the insurance commissioners at 
St. Paul and argued against any further re- 
duction in commissions on this important sec 
tion of our income. The commissioners gen- 
erously gave a whole day to the hearing. The 
case against further reduction was ably pre- 
sented and the commissioners evidently were 
favorably impressed for no action was taken 


and we are reasonably hopeful that no action 
will be taken to reduce the very modest com- 
pensation 
premiums. 


we now receive from this class of 


Insurance Commissioners 


This would seem to be a proper time to 
record our appreciation of the high character, 
intelligence and open-mindedness of the insur- 
ance commissioners. We may well congratulate 
curselves that we have such high grade men 
holding these responsible offices throughout our 
country; and we will do well to cultivate closer 
relations with them in each of our various 
States. 


War Profits Tax 


The most important piece of Association 
work during the year was done at Washington, 
D. C., in connection with the proposed excess 
profits tax. As originally drafted this law 
would have imposed an excessive and highly 
discriminatory tax on all incorporated agencies 
and partnerships doing an agency business. At 
the request of your Executive Committee Geo. 
D. (Markham of St. Louis and Lyman M. Drake 
of Chicago visited Washington and_ together 
with Ralph W. Lee of that city performed a 
splendid service for the agents of the country. 
Time will not permit that all they did and 
how well they did it should be recorded here, 
but your Executive Committee gratefully ac- 
knowledges the faithful and highly successful 
efforts of this committee in behalf of our or- 
ganization and the agency forces of the country. 


Committee on Return Commissions 


Association has had a 
committee of this kind. It has rendered valu- 
able service and saved the agents of at least 
one defunct company (the American Union) 
thousands of dollars. The committee has of 
necessity incurred legal and other expenses for 
which it has not been entirely reimbursed. 
We recommend that a standing committee of 
this description be created and that a special 
fund be raised for its uses. We further rec- 
ommend that the fund be collected largely but 
not altogether from the agents having claims 
against the defunct companies. We desire, how- 
ever, that our Asseciation as such should bear 
a part of the expense of this committee and 
control same. 


Engagement of Attorneys 


For some time the 


misunderstandings and to bring 
in method of engaging attor- 
following rule be 


To avoid 
about uniformity 
neys we suggest that the 
adopted, 

This Association shall not be responsible for 
attorneys’ fees unless said attorneys have been 
retained by the chairman of the Legislative 
Committee or the chairman of the Executive 
Committee, with the sanction and approval of 
the president of the Association, Furthermore, 
it shall be the duty of the chairman of the com- 
mittee engaging counsel to file at once with the 
recretary of the Association a memorandum of 
the arrangement made with the attorneys in 
each and every case, such memorandums to 


bear the approval of the president and a copy of 
same to be filed with the chairman of the 
linance Committee. 
Relation to State Federations 

It seems to be the view generally accepted 
now by all concerned that the best way to 
organize’ a stable State federation is to build 
it out of units such as are provided by our 
State agents’ associations. We approve the plan 
and urge upon State associations the necessity 
of first enlarging their own memberships then 
amalgamating with other such units in the var- 
ious State federations. This plan conserves the 
usefulness of the State associations, strengthens 
the federations and avoids competition and di- 
vision between the two organizations when un- 
related. 


Conventions as to the Clearing House 


“The correspondence of ‘your Exec- 
utive Committee shows that much 
thought is being given by members to 
the purposes of our organization and 
the character of its administration. 
The suggestions made to your Execu- 
tive Committee are usually of such a 
nature that they could not be carried 
into effect by the committee if we ap 
proved them; and of course, we do not 
always approve them. ‘Suggestions of 
the character indicated should be pre- 
sented to the annual conventions. 


Possibilities of Associated Effort 


“Everyone knows that we are not 
scratching the surface of the possibil- 
ities of co-operative effort and in this 
connection the Executive Committee 
has a suggestion to offer, the outgrowth 
of correspondence and meetings with 
members during the past months. We 
believe that the Association ought to 
enlarge its sphere of usefulness. It is 
not sufficient that we act as a policeman 
and night watchman, useful as those 
functions have been and wili continue 
to ‘be. We think that the time has come 
when the association may wisely and 
seriously consider the establishment of 
a service bureau of real practical value. 
There might be covered ‘by such a serv- 
ice department these features and oth- 
ers: (a) Competition, both mutual and 
inter-insurance (perhaps even compe- 
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tition with non-resident brokers) giving 
special attention to the individual case 
presented by a member in difficulty. 
(b) Advice as to special and unusual 
forms of \policies. (c) Information as 
to seasonable lines to solicit including 
the preparation of advertising material, 
electrotypes and cuts for same. (d) 
Suggestions as to office methods, econ- 
omies and labor saving systems. 

‘Tt is the judgment of your Executive 
Committee that if a bureau of this kind 
were properly conducted membership in 
our organization ‘would be so practically 
helpful that no live insurance agent 
could be kept outside.” 


Members 
Are Increasing 


The membership of the National As- 
sociation of Local Insurance Agents now 
embraces ten ‘per cent. of the total num- 
ber of agents licensed in the various 
States, according to the report of the 
committee on organization which was 
made to the convention on Thursday. 

EK. (M. Allen, vice-chairman of the 
committee, made the report in lieu of 
F. E. Warner, of Massachusetts, chair 
man, ‘because the sickness of the lat- 
ter during the past winter made it im- 
possible for him to continue the :work 
of the committee. 

A portion of the report 
follows: 

Increasing Membership 

“Our national membership has_ in- 
creased from about one thousand agen- 
cies ten years ago to five thousand paid 
in advance agencies today. This un 
doubtedly includes the cream of the 
agency force of the country. These 
loyal agents should have the financial 
and moral support of their brother 
agents who are equally benefited by the 
work that is being done. A vigorous 
campaign should (be started in each 
State to increase the proportion of As- 
sociation members to the total number 
of licensed agents in the State. If each 
State association could show a member- 
ship list of twenty per cent. of the li- 
censed agents we would double the 
present membership of the National As- 
sociation. If started simultaneously in 
all ‘States this object could be attained 
in two years’ time. <A simple way to 
commence is to urge the organization 
of local insurance clubs in every com 
munity where there are three or more 
agents. Without a paid organizer this 
can \be accomiplished only with the co- 
operation of the present memibers of the 
State associations. With the scattered 
membership of this organization it is 
out of the question to expect the na- 
tional secretary or the organization com- 
mittee to recruit the membership of the 
State associations. An insurance club 
committee should be appointed in each 
State, and the committee members 
should take up a few towns at a time, 
corresponding with the agents and ham- 
mering on the club idea until results 
are obtained.” 


Gets $77 fer 


Soldiers’ Tobacco 
(Special to The 
St. Louis, Thursday— 

While one of the speakers was read- 
ing a paper in this afternoon’s session 
of the (National Association, there was 
the sound of a bugle in the hall. A 
moment later two non-commissioned of 
ficers of the Marine Corps and several 
women entered the hall. 

It was announced that a contribution 
would be taken up for the purpose of 
purchasing tobacco for the soldiers in 
the trenches. The hat was _ passed 
around and the collection amounted to 


77. 
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110th Anniversary of 
American Agency System | 


Address by BENJAMIN RUSH, President 
Insurance Company of North America 








The National Association of Insur- 
ance Agents is a ‘body of such import- 
ance, being composed as it is of men, 
who are moulders of public opinion in 
their respective communities, repre- 
sentative men, men thoroughly famil- 
iar with all branches of insurance, and 
with the needs, not only of the insur- 
ance fraternity, but also of the insuring 
public of the United States, that I can- 
not but be acutely conscious of the 
great honor which has been conferred 
upon the Insurance Company of North 
America, through me its president, and 
oi my own personal unfitness to say 
anything to you gentlemen with which 
you are not already familiar. 

As you all know, I have the honor to 
be the president of the oldest Ameri- 
can stock insurance company now exist- 
ing, and the first company to recognize 
the value of the local agency system 
by the appointment of a local agent 
to write fire insurance in Lexington, 
Ky., one hundred and ten years ago, 
or in the year 1807. 

It is not my purpose at the present 
time to attempt to review the history 
of the organization, growth and devel- 
opment of the great local agency system 
of fire insurance throughout the United 
States. This subject in itself would 
comprise a history too great and too 
wonderful to be compressed into the 
few brief remarks which I intend to 
make at the present time. I shall there- 
fore leave the story of that stupendous 
achievement to abler hands than mine, 
and with your permission I will invite 
your attention to the story of the origi- 
nal founding of the local agency sys- 
tem, with a brief review of the condi- 
tions then prevailing which opened the 
door of opportunity to the local agent 
after which I shall endeavor to touch 
upon some of the problems which still 
remain to be solved, and upon some of 
the more important duties, and _ re- 
sponsibilities, which now rest upon our 
shoulders. 


Founding of the Stock Company 

It was eight years after the War of 
Independence had been fought and won 
that a number of leading citizens and 
merchants in Philadelphia, many of 
them men who had been identified with 
the American Revolution, met together 
in the old Independence Hall, where the 
Declaration of Independence had been 
signed, to found the Insurance Com- 
pany of North America. 

Prior to this time practically all in- 
surance, whether marine or fire, had 
been effected with individual under- 
writers, whose capacity was necessa- 
rily limited, and whose security in many 
cases, was not above question. Indeed 
William Penn, himself, had a very dis- 
agreeable experience with one of them. 
In a letter to a friend he states that 
“J. Askew insured £100 upon thy let- 
ter,” but the insurer failed and the 
premium was lost, adding as a post- 
script: “Insurers fail much.” 

Our first fire policy was issued in 
December, 1794, but the business of fire 
insurance was not very brisk for a 
very long time, it being, I am sorry to 
say, the exception for people to insure 
their property against destruction by 
fire. Indeed very many people consid- 
ered it a highly irreligious practice as 
tending to defeat the will of the Al- 
mighty. 

During our first fiscal year only 73 
fire policies were issued, and this in 
spite of the fact that the Company had 
advertised its new departure by dis- 


tributing five thousand proposals of in- 
surance amongst the inhabitants of 
Philadelphia. Even in these early days 
we appreciated the value of advertising. 

In 1796 we extended our operations 
to cover the United States as it then 
existed, and at the close of that year 
our company had risks On its ‘books 
in western Pennsylvania, New Jersey, 
New York, Massachusetts, and most of 
the thirteen original colonies. 

Fire insurance at that time was a 
curiously primitive sort of business 
when viewed in the light of the pres- 
ent day. Every month the Philadelphia 
newspapers contained a list of the in- 
surance policies which would expire in 
the following month. This was the 
only notice which the policyholders had 


to renew, if they wanted to be pro- 
tected. 
There was not a single State west 


of the Alleghenies, Ohio being the first 
to be admitted in 1802. The United 
States possessed no territory beyond 
the Mississippi River, not a single rail- 
road or steamboat was in existence, 
and not one of the great inventions of 


modern times had been perfected, or 
even thought of. 
The cotton gin, photography, the 


sewing machine, vulcanized rubber, the 
telegraph or telephone, illuminating 
gas, electricity, the steam engine were 
not even dreamed of. The only illumi- 
nant was candles. Indeed the age has 
been graphically described as the age 
of candle-light. Our Company had been 
in existence forty years before fric- 
tion matches came into use, and we 
were twenty-three years old at the time 
of the overthrow of Napoleon at Water- 
loo, at which time the population of 
the United States was a little under 
four million. 


Birth of the Agency Idea 
But if it was the era of small things 


materially, it was the era of great 
things spiritually—an age of high 
ideals, of lofty enthusiasm, of plain 


living, and of high thinking, of great 
expectations and wise planning for the 
future, and the establishment and 
growth of the local agency system is 
one of the proofs that our forefathers 
were men of vision, and planned wisely. 

The first record which we have, look- 
ing towards the adoption of the local 
agency system, was in 1798 when our 
directors voted that it was inexpedient 
to have an agency at Charleston, S. C., 
to take risks against fire. The proposal 
was accordingly declined, although later 
it evidently bore fruit because we have 
records of agencies being placed in 
towns nearby to Philadelphia for the 
purpose of writing marine insurance. 

As their experience with marine 
agents for ten years had evidently been 
favorable, in 1807 the directors consid- 
ered a memorial from Alexander Henry 
on the advisability of extending insur- 
ance against fire to Lexington, Ky., and 
2 committee appointed to consider the 
whole subject, reported favorably on 
December 7, and further authorized the 
president, “to appoint suitable and 
trusted persons at such places as he 
shall think advisable” to act as survey- 
ors and agents of the Company. This 
Lexington appointment is the first rec- 
ord of commissioned fire insurance 
agents. 

In 1807 we extended our agency sys- 
tem by appointing agencies in Ohio, 
Kentucky and Tennessee, and wher- 
ever the new towns, in what was then 
the Far West, sprang up there the In- 


surance Company of North America ap- 
pointed agents to do their part in as- 
sisting the development of the country. 
Incidentally, I would like to say that 
from that day to this in every import- 
ant town where it set up its agency 
then, it has continued to have one at 
that place up to the present day. 


Why System Grew 


This brings us to the point where it 
is pertinent to consider the reason why 
the local agency system, which like all 
great institutions, had such a modest 
beginning, has grown to such prodigi- 
ous dimensions in a space of time so 
little exceeding a century. There must 
be some good economic reason why 
this is so. It must have had a sound 
constitution and sturdy virtue to justi- 


fy itself, or else it would never have 
stood that test of time, and _ trium- 
phantly weathered the numerous 


storms which have attempted to shake 
its hold upon the affections of the in- 
suring public. 

What then was this 
were the conditions which afforded 
such a favorable environment for the 
growth of the agency system. In brief 
it afforded an absolutely necessary link 
between the insurer and the insured, 
and furthermore it was economically 
the soundest method of affording insur 
ance to the public yet devised. 


reason? What 


It may be accepted as a truism that 
if there were no insurance companies 
there would be no insurance agents, 
but the opposite of that proposition by 
no means holds true. If there were no 
insurance agents, there would not only 
be all the insurance companies which 
there are today but many hundreds 
more, because it would be necessary 
for every hamlet or township to have 
its own insurance company, whether 
stock or mutual, to protect its citizens 
against the risks of fire, which they 
themselves were unable to bear, and in 
the large cities if there were no agency 
system, the insurance companies would 
have to be multiplied by many fold, if 
the citizens of each individual city 
were obliged to provide for their own 


protection against fire in their own 
lccal companies. 
Each of these many insurance com 


panies would, I think I am justified in 
saying, be provided with its own staff 
cf officers, who would have to be paid, 
and the capital subscribed by the stock 
holders being necessarily greater than 
that of all the insurance companies in 
existence today, would add an addition 
al burden in dividends to be shouldered 
by the long-suffering policyholder. 

If it is difficult today, with the com- 
paratively few insurance companies 
now in existence, to obtain uniformity 
of action and economy of operation, 
what confusion and added expense 
would result if the state of affairs were 
as I have pictured it, instead of being 
as it is. 


Need of Financial Strength 

The greater conflagrations, Chicago, 
Boston, Baltimore, and the greatest of 
all, San Francisco, have been profound 
lessons in the economy of fire insur- 
ance. They have emphasized the nec- 
essity of two prime requisites for safe- 
ty, one the accumulation of large net 
surpluses to absorb the shock of suc- 
cessive losses; the other the restriction 
of lines, streets and blocks, so that the 
distribution of liability amongst com- 
panies will protect the policyholder 
against the possible destruction of the 
security of his policy. 

It is the local agency system which 
has enabled the insurance compantes 
to multiply their activities, and to ex 
tend them to every city and hamlet in 
the land; that has made it possible 
for the present small amount of in- 
surance capital to shoulder with safety 
the many billions of liability which is 
now assumed by the insurance com- 
panies operating in the United States; 
which has greatly facilitated the dis- 
tribution of liability among insurance 


companies; which has reduced the cost 
of insurance to the policyholders; 
which has placed a wise advisor at 
his shoulder, and has given him great- 
er security for his money than he could 
possibly have had had he been obliged 
to depend solely upon a local company 
for all his protection. 


Agents Public Benefactors 

You, gentlemen, thérefore, who have 
the proud title of “local agents” may 
congratulate yourselves on having been 
public benefactors to the insuring pub- 
lic, not only as wise advisors and 
counsellors, but also as being the cause 
of the individual assured getting great- 
el security at much less cost than he 
could in any other way. 

It is true that the Company, with 
which I am connected, was the pioneer 
in the local agency field, but the bene- 
fits which I have outlined above were 
so clear and manifest that they have 
been adopted by practically all the 
leading insurance companies, both 
American and foreign, and while, as 
you can readily understand, I am proud 
of the fact that my Company was the 
first to appoint a local agent, justice 
compels me to point out to you that 
the idea has been so splendidly success- 
ful because of the many great Amer- 
ican and foreign insurance companies 
managed by men of great ability, fore- 
Sight and honorable ambition, who have 
helped to make the local agency system 

national institution, and that all of 
these companies of the past, as well as 
of the present, deserve equal honor with 
the Insurance Company of North Amer- 
ica when we celebrate today the estab- 
lishment of the local agency system 
Passing now from the past to the pres- 
ent, let us consider for a moment the 
cecnditions which confront us 


Great Need of Co-operation 

To my mind one of the crying needs 
of the day is the need for increased 
co-operation between all parties to the 
contract of insurance. Springing from 
the establishment of the local agency 
system, and developing co-incidently 
alongside of it, has been the steady in- 
crease of co-operation between insur- 
ance companies. As a number of in- 
surance companies diminished in pro- 
portion to the number of inhabitants of 
the country, through the operation of 
the local agency system, and as they 
increased in size and financial strength, 
and in wisdom and knowledge of in- 
surance conditions, it has become pos- 
sible for them to effect improvements 
and economies and reform in practice, 
which have been of untold value to the 
insuring public, and which never could 


have been achieved but by collective 
effort. 

l am aware that I am here treading 
ov dangerous ground, as for many 


years it seems to have been the theory 
oi the public, and through them of 
their representatives in the Legisla- 
tures, that the utmost measure of free, 
unlimited and destructive competition 
was absolutely necessary if the policy- 
holder was not to be robbed by preda 
tory insurance companies at every 
turn. Today, when the Government of 
the United States is operating the rail- 
reads of the United States, as a whole, 
aud forbidding them to compete with 
each other, and doing it, I might re- 
mark, in flat contravention of its own 
laws; when it is combining the activi- 
ties of its shipowners under the wing 
of the shipping board; when it is stand- 
ardizing the plans for the ships which 
it proposes to build in order that they 
may be constructed economically; when 
it has established board after board 
at Washington for the express purpose 
ef obtaining the benefits and econ- 
omies due to co-operation, perhaps I 
may be permited to outline some of 
the benefits which co-operation has 
achieved in the insurance field, and 
get away with it without being con- 
sidered an undesirable citizen. 

The logical result of unrestricted 
competition in the insurance field 


(Continued on page 14) 
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Benjamin Rush 
Reviews Agency 
System Development 
(Continued from page 11) 


would be exactly the same as thaf 
experienced in the packing house busi- 
ness or in the oil business, or in any 
other field of human endeavor, namely, 
a few great corporations or trusts oc- 
cupying the whole field and squeezing 
out every body else. 

T sincerely trust that we will never 
haye such complete competition as will 
result in anything of this kind, in the 
field of insurance. I believe we should 
have enough co-operation to obtain the 
benefits due to co-operation, and enough 


President 
Eulogizes Southgate 


President Roth, in his annual address, 
expressed the regret of the Association 
at the loss of several members through 
death and illness. He said: 

‘It is with sincere sorrow that I 
speak of the passing away of the Hon. 
James H. Southgate of Durham, and 
Edward B. Case of Chicago. In early 
days Mr. Case was active and a great 
help in our work, serving as chairman 
of the executive committee with dignity 
and success. It will ‘be fitting to ap- 
point a committee at this meeting to 
present resolutions regarding our loss 
by his death. 

“James H. Southgate, a leader in 
business, in politics and in philanthropy, 
served us as president for two ‘years. 
His heart was ever open to his fellows 
and the Association he loved. ‘He lived 
to \broaden and ‘build as none other 
could. ‘His kindly, unselfish personality 
will always dwell in the memories of 
those whose good fortune it was to 
have been associated with him. A 
committee named at the mid-year meet 
ing to give expression and tribute to 
his character and deeds, will present 
their report at this meeting. 

“The Association has suffered a great 
loss (because of the severe illness of 
Frederick E. Warner of Massachusetts, 
chairman of the Organization Commit- 
tee. His devotion to the interests of 
our work was ‘whole-hearted and un- 
stinted. We rejoice to hear that he is 
better and I 'would recommend that a 
resolution of sympathy, appreciation 
and hope for his early recovery to nor- 
mal health and strength, be vuted by 
this meeting. 

“We have ‘been fortunate to be able 
to command the services of Vice-Chair- 
man EK. M. Allen of Arkansas, whose 
efficiency and interest in the work has 
been most helpful.” 
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competition to make that co-operation 
behave itself. 

One of the greatest benefits conferred 
upon the inhabitants of the United 
States by what I may call the entente 
cordiale, now existing between prac- 
tically all the American companies has 
been the united effort on their part to 
reduce the scandalously great fire waste 
ol! this country. 


Service of National Board 


At this point Mr. Rush referred to 
the great service rendered by the Na- 
tional Board of Fire Underwriters 
through its various committees in 
lessening the conflagration hazard, and 
improving the protection in hazardous 
localities, in promoting enlightened 
Luilding codes, looking towards a sub- 
stitution of buildings which ‘will not 
burn in place of those which do, in 
the establishment of underwriters’ lab- 
oratories, whose object is to bring to 
the user the best obtainable informa- 
tion of the merits of appliances, de- 
vices, machines and materials in re- 
spect to life and fire and accident pre- 
vention; in establishing standards of 
safety for heating, lighting and en- 
gineering plants; by testing the motors 
ci fire engines; by investigation of the 
cause and origin of fire and generally 
in taking every lawful means in their 
power to lessen the heavy tax which 
now rests on the shoulders of the 
American people by reason of their 
enormous and unnecessary annual fire 
waste. 

Now, gentlemen, what is your duty? 
What services are demanded of us at 
the present time? Before submitting 
the question let me put just a few 
more statistics before you, which I 
think speak for themselves in clarion 
tones. They are briefly as follows: 

In ten years, covering from 1907 to 
1916, the losses paid by insurance com- 
panies in the United States amounted 
to the sum of $1,616,000,000. Last 


year they amounted to $214,000,000, 
which figures out $2.10 per head for 
every man, woman and child in the 
United States. No nation, however 
rich, can afford to face a drain such as 
this. 

The fact that the losses were made 
up by insurance simply means that 
everybody in the United States last 
year contributed $2.10 per head to 
make up a destruction in value which 
reed not have occurred. 

In England, in France and among 
continental nations, generally, they are 
wiser than we are on the question of 
fire wastage. They do not look on a 
fire as a matter affecting only the poli- 
cyholder and the insurance company 
as a bet which one party to the con- 
tract has won, and the other lost, by 
ro manner of means. They see a loss 
by fire in its true colors, namely, an 
unnecessary destruction of value which 
ought to have been preserved for the 
rublic benefit, and they have, therefore, 
by wise laws and by public education 
reduced their loss by fire to a mini- 
num, 

What Saving in Fire Cost Means 

The average loss, per capita, in nine 
large cities in England in 1916 was 
92c; in Scotland it was 48c; in Italy 
it ‘was 30c; in the Hague, Holland, it 
was l3c. Shall we go home and con- 
fess that we are less wise, less able 
than they? Judge of the good which 
cculd have been accomplished by the 
value which we have wastefully burned 
up in the last ten years; of the chil- 
dren who could have been educated; 
oi the colleges which could have been 
founded; of the widow and orphan, who 
could have been cared for had this 
sum of money been devoted to the 
uses to ‘which it might have been ap- 
plied instead of merely standing as a 
high beacon to our national vices of 
waste and carelessness, but if the de- 
struction in property value is appalling, 
what is to be said of the loss of life, 
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which is sustained every year in the 
United States as a result of fires, the 
large majority of them unnecessary. 

In the year 1916 there were lynched 
in the United States some fifty-five 
people—a dark record we _ will all 
agree. In the same year in the Uniteu 
States, one thousand one hundred and 
twenty-one persons lost their lives as 
a result of fire—a burnt offering on 
the altar of carelessness, should we 
not, therefore, will we not, therefore, 
gc back to our native places with the 
firm resolve to do what lies in our 
power by the education of the public, 
and by all lawful means to ameliorate 
the distressing record of fire wastage 
with which we are confronted. It is 
our own particular duty, as Fire In- 
surance Agents, to do this because fire 
insurance is our own particular busi- 
ness, and especially is this true at the 
present time when the United States is 
engaged in the greatest war that she 
has ever faced since she became a na- 
tion; a war in which she must employ 
every ounce of her strength if she is 
to attain the object which she has set 
out to realize. A war which might con- 
ceivably be lost or won by the values 
wasted in unnecessary and preventa- 
ble fires. 

Spirit of 1776 


In 1776 this country drew its sword 
to establish the proposition that all 
men were created free and equal; in 
1§12, it fought for the freedom of the 
sea; in 1846 it fought Mexico to free 
the citizens of its Southwestern terri- 
tory from an alien and cruel domina- 
tion; in 1861 it fought to strike the 
shackles from the limbs of the slave, 
and in defense of the proposition that 
no man created to the image of his 
Maker should be held in bondage by 
another; in 1899 it fought to free Cuba 
f‘om the intolerable misgovernment to 
which it was being subjected; today 
we have again drawn the sword in de- 
fense of liberty throughout the world. 

I need net tell you of the aims of 
the Imperial German Government, and 
its Allies, or of the nature of the war- 
fare which that Government has em- 
ployed, and is employing to enforce 
them—you are entirely familiar with 
them. 

Prior to the outbreak of our Civil 
War, Abraham Lincoln said he did 
not believe the United States could 
continue to exist half slave and half 
free. If he were alive today, I think 
he would say that human society can- 
not continue to exist with one portion 
ot it believing that man was created 
solely as the subject of autocratic 
power born to carry out the will of 
that power, and the other portion be- 
lhieving, passionately believing, that all 
men are created the free masters of 
their own destinies, and that govern- 
ment depends upon the just consent 
of the governed. 


Human Liberty Attacked 


Since the day of Imperial Rome, 
there has been no such dire attack 
made upon the liberty of the human 
race than that which we are now 
called upon to face. Unless we do 
face it and destroy it, it will destroy 
us, and liberty will vanish from the 
face of the world for ages to come. 
It rests with us, gentlemen, it is our 
high privilege, each to the extent of 
our full individual capacity to dedicate 
our entire abilities to the service of 
the United States in its present crisis, 
that through the efforts of our country 
in the service of humanity, right shall 
again prevail against might, and the 
mild rule of liberty be forever estab- 
lished throughout the world. 


Once to every man and nation 
Comes the moment to decide 

In the strife of truth with falsehood, 
For the good or evil side, 

Then it is the brave man chooses, 
While the coward stands aside, 

Doubting in his abject spirit, 
’Till his Lord is crucified. 
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(Special to The Eastern Underwriter) 
St. Louis, Saturday— 
The National Association of 


ance Agents, 


Insur- 
in convention assembled 
here, adopted the following resolutions. 

“LIBERTY LOAN”—In_ the 
crisis with which our Government is 
confronted in the war forced upon it 


great 


by a ruthless foreign power, the insur- 
ance agents of the country—especially 
those who are unable to give their 


service in other ways, can best demon- 
strate their loyalty and support of the 
Government at this time by liberal 
to the Second Liberty 
Loan, and we urge all agents individu- 


subscriptions 


ally, and all local associations of agents 
their make 
a complete success. 

“WAR CONSERVATION.” 
ices of this Association and 
bers throughout the country are tend- 
ered the National Government and 
the National Board of Fire Underwrit- 
ers in the conservation of the resources 
of the country from loss by fire. 


to do utmost to this loan 
The serv- 
its mem- 


to 


This Association urges that all mem- 
bers give their best the 
moval of which 
may come to their notice, and in cases 
where conditions are not rem- 
edied, to see that the matter is brought 
to the attention of proper 
State authorities. 

“INCREASE IN MEMBERSHIP” 
Notwithstanding less extension work 
than the demands of the war 
upon agents, and the increase in dues, 
great satisfaction the 
increase in paid-up memberships. 

“RELATIONS WITH COMPANIES” 

All conferences with the companies 
during the have been 
and satisfactory. Our 
them have never before 
dial and helpful. The are 
evidently unshaken in their belief in, 
and support of, the American Agency 
System. 

“RELATIONS WITH COMMISSION- 
ERS”—The uniform courtesy and full 
attention of the State Insurance Com- 
missioners to our requests, and their 
valuable in our behalf, 
deeply appreciated. Never before have 
insurance interests been so well con- 
served by State officials. 

“CASUALTY EXPIRATIONS”—We 
recommend that the incoming Casualty 
Committee be instructed to take up the 
recommendations in regard to a dec- 
laration of principles upon the owner- 
ship of expirations and make a report 
upon same at the Mid-Year Conference. 

“CONFERENCE WITH CASUALTY 
ASSOCIATION”—The incoming presi- 
dent is instructed to appoint a commit- 
tee to act in conferences of the Na- 
tional Association of Casualty and 
Surety Agents. 

“AGENTS’ QUALIFICATION LAWS” 
—We urge the more general adoption 
of Agents’ Qualification Laws, and rec- 
ommend the State Associations to take 
steps for their passage where not yet 
enacted. 

“RE-INSURANCE OF RECIPRO- 
CALS, MUTUALS AND STATE 


efforts to re- 


hazardous conditions 
such 


local or 


usual, 


it is a to note 


pleasant 
with 


year 
relations 
been 


so cor- 


managers 


services are 


FUNDS”’—We deprecate the practice 
on the part of some companies in ex- 
tending re-insurance facilities to Re- 
ciprocal Underwriters, Mutual Compan- 
ies and State Funds and earnestly re- 
quest that the same be discontinued. 
“COMMITTEE ON DEFUNCT COM- 


PANIES”’—We recommend that the 
matter of return commissions in de- 
funct companies be referred to the 
incoming executive committee with 


power to take action towards raising 
such special funds as may be 
sary, the receipt and disbursement of 
same to be within the control of the 
Executive Committee. 

“JUMBO LINES AND RE-INSUR- 
ANCE”—tThe check caused by the war 
upon this inimical practice is viewed 
with satisfaction and it is hoped that 
in the interest of the public and that 
of the conservative companies and in- 


neces- 


surance agents, measures will be taken 
to eliminate or largely this 
dangerous practice. 

This Association pledges co-operation 
with insurance commis- 
sioners in efforts to remove this men- 
ace to the American Agency System. 

“ANNE X E §S; MULTIPLE 
AGENCIES”—Now that the Insurance 
Commissioners have condemned the 
multiple agency abuse, and recommend- 
ed that fire insurance interests arrange 
“By Mutual and Agree 
ment” to end it, we direct the incom 
ing president to appoint a committee of 
five for conference with the companies 
which may 


reduce 


companies or 


Concessions 


this subject or others 
up. We can hasten the day of 
sole agencies by the 


Boards, and therefore call upon all such 


ol 
come 


action in Local 


boards to act promptly as requested by 


the Mid-Year Conference. 

“RESIDENT AGENT LAWS”—The 
Kentucky resident agent law having 
recently been tested and its validity 


successfully upheld, through the prompt 
action of the Kentucky State Associa- 
tion, aided and supported by the Louis 
ville Board of Fire Underwriters, 
as this favorable decision 
the stability of these laws in all States, 
much to the advantage of local agents 
everywhere, the National 
expresses its keen sense of obligation 
to the Kentucky State Association, and 
the Louisville Board for the far reach- 
ing and influential 

“UNCOMPLETED BINDERS, NOT 
TAKEN POLICIES, BACK DATED 
CANCELLATIONS AND LOOSE AD- 
JUSTMENT OF SMALL LOSSES”’— 
The companies having appealed to us to 


correct 


and 
makes for 


Association 


decision secured. 


abuses, sense of 
fairness and right 
the efforts of this 
rects the evils in 


existing our 


moves us to pledg> 
to cor- 


influ- 


Association 


so far as our 


ence may prevail. We recommend 
that Local Boards present this matter 
to their memberships and that the 
Agency Bulletin bring it prominently 


tu the attention of agents of the United 
States. Justice 
triotic response to the need of nation 


to our companies, pa 


wide impels hearty 
operation. 

“WORK OF CREDIT MEN ASSOCIA. 
TIONS”—The 


and appreciates the invaluable services 


economy our co 


Association recognizes 


rendered to the public and insurance 
interests along educational and_ fire 
prevention lines by the Credit Men’s 


Association of the country. 





“The Leading FIRE INSURANCE Co. of America” 





WM. B. CLARK, President 
Losses Paid in 98 Years Over 


$ 157,000,000.00 


gee At the Same Cost 











property-owners are, in increasing 
numbers, requiring the policies of 
This Company for its good record 
in past conflagrations and for its 
present great strength 


AGENTS AT ALL IMPORTANT POINTS 











Iu Memoriam 

When Convention opened today, 
the first fifteen minutes were de- 
voted to a memorial for James H. 
Southgate, the North Carolina agent 
who was formerly president of the 
Association, and who was loved by 
all members. His death was taken 
as a personal blow by dozens of 
agents. His portrait was unveiled, 
and hung in Convention hall under- 
neath the Stars and Stripes, and 
over a tablet of the National Asso- 
ciation attesting gratitude for his 


devotion to Association Interests. 
A. W. Neal, Cleveland, read a 
memorial resolution in which Mr. 


Southgate’s combination of strength 
and gentleness, modesty and pow. 
er, wisdom and spirtuality were 
praised. 











Chicago Advertising 
Campaign is Explained 
(Special to The 
St. Louis, Saturday— 
The great advertising 
Chicago fire 
cago daily newspapers 
by H. A. Groth, of the 
tising Agency, of 
pares the copy. 


astern” Underwriter) 
campaign of 
Chi 
was described 
Rankin 
Chicago, which pre 
He said the story that 


insurance agents in 


Adver 


fire insurance men should tell 
erty owners through daily 
is: First, to really wake up the property 
the importance the idea 
should insure. Second, be 
the most economical sales 
force, where quick action is necessary 
Third, because the fire insurance busi 
as a ‘whole for time 
need of help from that 
sales booster of the age, advertising. 
Chicago is now in the fifth 
this advertising campaign. The speaker 
that this daily 
tising of insurance will 
miums, the of 
man who sells fire build 
a good will for it with the newspapers 
make property owners appreciate more 
than ever what this service of the insur 


to prop 
newspapers 
owners to of 
that 


cause it is 


they 


ness some has 


been in great 


week of 


said newspaper adver 


increase pre 


increase value every 


insurance, up 


ance companies really amounts to, and 
will make everyone take a greater in 
terest in fire prevention. 


Withdraws Non- 


Board Resolution 
(Spec ial to The 
St. Louis, Saturday— 

The withdrew a 
tion passed some months ago about the 
Northwestern National Insurance Co 
and non-board agencies. A committee 
had called upon President James about 
the resolution; he didn’t like the tone 
ot it, and would not talk to committee 


Eastern Underwriter) 


convention resolu 


Disfavor Greets 
Carey’s Suggestions 
( Spec ial to 7 Ii ' ndé rarite 
St. Louis, Saturday— 

The Executive Committee has turned 


leastern 


down the suggestion of W. J. Carey, of 
Cincinnati, that the salary of the Secre- 
tary of the National Association be not 
thousand 
with 


dollars a 
disfavor 


in excess of five 


year. It regards also 
Carey’s proposition to move the head- 
quarters of the Association from Bos- 


ton to some city in the Middle West. 
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Report of Committee 
on Legislation 
NEW LAWS ARE CONSTRUCTIVE 


Action Urged in Conformity With Reso- 
lution of Commissioners on 
Multiple Agencies 


The report of the committee on leg- 
islation of the ‘National Association of 
Local Agents states that during the 
past ‘winter 43 legislatures were in ses- 
sion and that a review of the laws 
passed shows that the States are now 
trying to build wp the insurance busi 
ness instead of attacking it as in 
former years. 

Legislation to establish rating laws 
was introduced in the National Con 
gress and twenty-two States. In sixteen 
of these States, such legislation was 
unsuccessful, State rating laws were 


adopted by Iowa, Kansas,’ Arkansas and 
Michigan. 

The report of the committee showed 
that laws protecting local agents were 
next in frequency to rating laws, Resi- 
dent agents’ bills were introduced in 
seven States. Commenting thereon the 
committee said: “The principle of this 
legislation is well established and no 
backward step is feared.” 

Agents’ License Bills 

Agents’ license (bills were introduced 
in twelve States and the committee rec 
ommended that the Association make 
extra efforts to bring about the passage 
of good agents’ license laws in every 
State. 

Six State legislatures introduced an 
ti-rebate laws. The comment of the 
committee thereon was: “Apparently 
this evil Is going to ‘be handled in the 
anti-discrimination laws as they are 
passed in the different States. Certain 
it is that public sentiment has come to 
favor this principle, and State associa 
tions are urged to favor specific anti 
rebate ‘bills where there is no imme 
diate prospect of passing an adequat: 
rating law.” 

Considerable emphasis was placed by 
the committee on legislation dealing 
with local ‘boards and single agencies, 
two States having introduced = such 
measures. The committee reported: 

Progress For Single Agencies 

the Boston convention 
recommended _ that 
should endeavor to 
pass the Oregon Single Agency law. 
That convention instructed your com 
mittee to ask a hearing from the insur 
ance commissioners on this subject. De- 
cember 11, 1916, in New York, after 
listening to the argument which is ap- 
pended to the Single Agency Booklet, 
the commissioners passed a resolution 
as follows: 

The matter of multiple agencies 
and underwriters’ annexes, so-called, 
is not properly one for action of 
this convention; (but we ‘believe the 
plan is wrong in theory and bad in 
practice, unfair to agents and sub- 
versive to the ‘best interest of pub- 
lic service. We therefore urge that 
both companies and agents make 
mutual concession and adjustment 
of the situation. 


Commissioners’ Attitude 

“Encouraged iby the commissioners’ 
approval of our opposition to multiple 
agencies, but desiring to follow their 
kindly advice, your committee  sus- 
pended efforts to push the Oregon Sin- 
gle Agency law until it could report to 
the Mid-Winter Conference. The ac- 
tion of the Mid-Winter Conference is 
fully given in the booklet which is here 
for distribution. Fearing that relief 


“Last year at 
your committee 
State associations 


through conference with the companies, 


and a “mutual concession and adjust- 
ment,” would not soon be reached it 
appealed to local boards to restrict the 
number of agencies in their commun- 
ities to the lowest number possible at 
the present, and to provide that any 
agencies exceeding one should lapse 
and not be reappointed if ended by 
death, resignation, consolidation § of 
agencies, etc. 
Legislation Not to Be Invoked 

“Your committee is in full sympathy 
with this effort to handle the multiple 
agency evil without going to the legis 
latures for help. If the agency force 
of the United States really wishes to 
abolish the multiple agency abuse, and 
restore the business to the good old rule 
that an agent of the company shall be 
really its agent (not a mere solicitor), 
held to faithful service for the company, 
rewarded ‘by its sole representation and 
protected against the competition of 
another agent of the same company in 
the same field,—-then the local boards 
will accept the advice of the Mid-Winter 
Conference and will ‘pass rules as sug 


gested. 
“Your committee cannot urge too 
strongly the local boards to take this 


course.” 


Springs Old 

One on Convention 

(Special to The Eastern 

St. Louis, Thursday— 
One of the speakers at the 

and Surety Convention relieved the pro 

ceedings by telling the following story: 
A delegate to a convention arrived at 


Underwriter ) 


Casualty 


his hotel in a sad state of inebriation. 
When his wife remonstrated with him 
and said: “When you feel that you ar: 
going to become intoxicated why do 


you not stop ordering highballs and or 


der sarsaparilla instead?” 


His reply was that when he had ar 
rived in that happy condition he was 
no longer able to say sarsaparilla. 


Fears Socialism is 
Making Headway 


PRES. GRAY PLEADS CO-ORDINA- 
TION WITH FEDERATION 


War. Makes German Kultur Repellant, 
But Spurs on Social Dreamers— 
Bigger Council 

St. Fred L. Gray, 
president of the Insurance Federation, 
told that convention that the great war 
It made German so 


Louis, October 9. 


worked two ways. 


cial ideas repellant to Americans, but 
it was making State socialism itself 
}opular. Saying that the Federation 


had tremendous work cut out for it, he 


tieaded for co-ordination of all insur- 
ance interests; favored the appoint- 
ment of an advisory board of distin- 


gaished insurance men representing 
life, fire and casualty; asked for great- 
er financial support for the Federation, 
ard also requested assistance for Sec- 
retary Mark T. McKee, who has been 
visiting every State in the Union and 
attending to Federation correspondence 
ard other work at the same time. Mr. 
Gray said in part: 
“Made in Germany” 


“The thing of all things which we, as 
an organization of insurance men, par 
ticularly hate—-State insurance, with 


its ‘made in Germany’ label—has be- 
come increasingly hateful to us as the 
war has progressed, for we now see in 
it more clearly than ever an institution 
which should never have been trans- 
planted from its native land, where a 
deified State thinks, speaks and acts 
for a subject people. Although the 
German system of compensation insur- 
ance (the first alien scheme social 
insurance to seek lodgment in this 
ccuntry) masquerades in the form of 
trade mutuals, it is to all intents and 
rurposes a State undertaking. Like 
igany another Prussian institution, 
nominally in private hands, the reai 


of 





much. 


good ones. 


ance, 


80 Maiden Lane 








It Won’t Be Very Long 
Before An Agency For A Good Casualty 
Company Will Be Worth A Premium 


In the last ten years eighty-nine casualty com- 
panics have come and gone. They promised too 


To-day there are only from twelve to fifteen 
Phe Preferred is one of that list. Even 
our competitors admit that. 


Have you a direct agency for a good company ? 


We wrile accident and health on “preferred” 
risks only; also automobile and burglary insur- 


We are open for a-connection in your city if 
not already actively represented there. 
the production of a reasonable amount of good 
business you can secure and retain an agency. 
Ten years from now, when you have built up a 
substantial renewal account and need it, we will 
be here to pay it to you. 


If Interested, Write Us 


THE PREFERRED ACCIDENT | 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


KIMBALL C. ATWOOD, President 


Through 


| 
| 
NEW YORK CITY 








control lies with the Imperial Govern- 
ment, and as we get a closer insight 
into its workings and into the work- 
ings of German bureaucracy in general; 
as we come to better understand the 
deadening effect on individual initia- 
tive of Germany’s machine-like effi- 
ciency, we realize how totally foreign 
‘8 this and much other fruit of her 
political philosophy to the free air of 
cemocracy. 

“The agitation against corporate in- 
surance of workmen’s compensation 
would very likely have made no head- 
way in this country, in the first place, 
had it not been for the boasted success 
of Germany’s State-controlled  insur- 
ance of that hazard. So constantly, in 
fact, were the supposed merits of the 
Cerman system dinned into our ears 
that, looking back on it all, one is al- 
p.ost tempted to wonder whether the 
whole propaganda was not part and 
parcel of the Pan-Germanists’ crafty 
design to impose their so-called Kultur 
cr other lands. But be that as it may, 
you will remember how the opponents 
o! this un-American idea repeatedly 
urged that the vast difference between 
the social, economic and political con- 
ditions of the two countries should be 
taken into account before attempting 
to duplicate or in any way imitate the 
German plan here, yet how often their 
fell on seemingly deaf ears. 

State Socialism 

“But while the war developments 
have tended to strengthen our position 
in the foregoing direction, we must 
not overlook the fact that in another 
and no less important direction their 
tendency has been to add seeming 
strength to the claims of our opponents. 
It can be no exaggeration to say that, 
in the eyes o!: superficial thinkers at 
least, the cause of State socialism has 
been advanced fifty years by what has 
happened during the past three years. 
The titanic events of this period have 


juea 


seriously upset the normal operation 
of the law of supply and demand, and 
one government after another has un- 


dertaken to remedy the trouble by arti- 
ficial processes which in ordinary times 
would most certainly be counted 50 
cialistic. Naturally insurance has been 
unable altogether to escape this eco 
nomic disturbance. 

“We must all concede that if State 
socialism is a truly desirable thing, it 
will eventually come to pass, and that 
if it does not come to pass, and that 
a commercial enterprise, must walk 
the plank along with other businesses. 
As a matter of fact, insurance possesses 
certain inherent characteristics which 
make it a peculiarly inviting subject 
for exploitation at the hands of social 
istic dreamers. 

“But believing as we do that State 
socialism is not a desirable thing, thaf 
its sure tendency would be to destroy 
the initiative and incentive which have 
made this country great, it is clearly 
a duty we owe to society as well as 
ourselves to stand by our guns at this 
juncture more courageously than ever. 
And in view of the bewildering condi 
tions brought about by the war we 
must needs use guns of bigger caliber 
and longer range than those heretofore 
employed. Now, of all times, when so- 
cialistic doctrine is suddenly receiving 


an undreamed of impetus in conse 
quence of this tremendous upheaval, 
the insurance world, in _ particular, 


should marshal its forces and dig in 

“What should the National Council 
Insurance Federations do to make 
its leadership in this fight truly effi- 
cient? May I be permitted to suggest 
three subjects in this connection which 
seem to me to press for immediate 
consideration at your hands? They 
are, first, amplification and better co 
ordination of the Council’s’ internal 
machinery to the end that all of its 
functions may at all times be properly 
discharged; second, establishing Coun- 
cil finances on a thoroughly business- 
like basis; third, more effective effort 
to secure co-operation from the fire 
and life interests.” 


of 
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Casualty Association Strikes 
Patriotic Keynote in Convention 





Presenee of Several Prominent Members in Army is Remarked— 
Charles H. Burras is Elected President and George A. Gilbert 
Vice-President—Provisions of Government War Revenue Bill 
Are Discussed by George D. Webb. 





By Clarence Axman 
(Special to The 
St. Louis, Wednesday— 


Eastern Underwriter) 


Patriotism was the keynote of the 
fourth annual convention of the Na- 
tional Association of Casualty and 
Surety Agents, which is being held in 
this city this week. Nvery reference 
made, and there were many of them, to 
the German Kaiser and to the part this 
country is playing in the great war for 
democracy was loudly applauded, and 
Judge Adelor J. Petit, of Chicago, the 
orator of the afternoon was 
given an ovation at the conclusion of 
his talk, “The Duty of a Citizen During 
the Time of War.” 

“It seems to me,” he said, “that the 
trouble ‘with the people of this country 
is their selfishness. I might illustrate 
this by saying that the foremost ques- 
tion in your minds is the problem of 
keeping the insurance companies from 
reducing the acquisition cost of work 
and compensation insurance. 

“I mention that simply as an exam- 
ple, not specially of selfishness, but of 
that great principle that is the cause 
of conditions that require the citizens 
to do a duty at this time, namely, self- 
interest. 

“There are certain conditions in this 
country that are wrong and dangerous, 
but until they touch closely we know 
nothing of them. It took the Iroquo’s 
fire to make us realize the danger in 
public ‘buildings. When the Maine was 
sunk we could almost hear the cries of 
the drowning sailors, and as a result 
men sprang to arms and war with Spain 
soon 'was on. 

“What a difference when the Lusi 
tania ‘was sunk. (We passed the inci- 
dent ‘without a thought, such as would 
have aroused every man to arms if the 
ship had been sunk within sight of our 
land.” 

In the strongest terms he denounced 
the men who at this time would impov- 
erish the people by their unfair ways, 
the producer and the dealer, in the 
necessities of life. He showed the ef- 
fect the extravagance of the rich had on 
the poor. ‘The shop girl insists on 
wearing silk hosiery and the janitor 
drives to his work in an automobile. 

“False standards are being built up 
by means of self-interest, and at this 
time such a state will mean the ruina- 
tion of the country,” he added. “No na- 
tion is stronger than the stamina, the 
justice and the morals of its citizenship. 

“While your sons and mine are being 
drafted into the army, while the fields 
are spoiling for ‘want of labor to culti- 
vate them, we permit loafers to join the 
I. W. W. dividea into two classes, the 
‘I 'Won’t Work’ and the ‘I Work the 
Workers.’ 

“Are you going to coddle the man who 
étands in the public square and encour- 


session, 


ages this kind of citizenship? Your an- 
swer should be no; not if I never write 
another policy.” 


Sessions Well Attended 

Notwithstanding the war and the 
great number of prominent casualty and 
surety men who have entered the mili 
tary or naval service of the United 
States, who in past have ‘been 
prominent in attendance at conventions 
of the Association, the gathering is 
well attended. One group of nine cas 
ualty the meeting from 
Pittsburgh, while there are half a dozen 
here from New York Siate, 
usual, of the 
casualty men from Chicago are attend 


times 


men are at 


and as 


several most prominent 


ing the sessions. 


Charles H. Burras, President 

Charles H. Burras, president of Joyce 
and Company, of Chicago, was elected 
president of the National 
A graduate of Lake Forest University, 
Mr. ‘Burras went to Chicago to study 
law, and for five years he was attorney 
for the National Surety 
New York in that company’s Western 
headquarters in Chicago. 

Other Officers Elected 

George A. Gilbert, of the Hmployers 
Liability Company at 
mer president of the National Associa 


Association 


Company of 


Chicago, a for 
tion, was elected first vice-president. 

John Kavanaugh, of the Standard Ac 
cident Insurance Company at Rochester, 
New York, was elected second vice-pres 
ident. Ww. Detroit, 
was elected third vice-president. Don 
ald IN. Wood, of Chicago, elected 
secretary-treasurer. 


George Carter, of 


was 


New Executive Committee 
The new executive committee of the 
Association consists of George D. Webb, 
and Wade Fetzer of Chicago, Thomas F. 
Daly of Denver, W. /E. Harrington of 
Atlanta, W. G. Wilson of Cleveland, 
Wallace Reid of Pittsburgh, Phillip 5S. 
Powers of (Richmond, C. J. Kehoe of St. 
Louis, and (N.C. Spencer of Buffalo. 


Brown Welcomes Delegates 
The convention was ‘welcomed by Paul 
W. Brown of St. Louis, and the response 
H. H. Thornton of 


was by Pensacola, 


Morida. 


Twisting Complaint Referred to Execu- 
tive Committee 

During the 
made by the Tampa, Plorida, underwrit- 
ers against one of the casualty com 
panies because of the appointment of 
an agent, charged by the Association 
with twisting business of his predeces 
sor. The matter was referred to the 
executive committee, after a letter from 
the president of the company com- 
plained about had ‘been read. In this 
letter the situation was explained, the 
company declaring that the business 


session complaint was 


had been solicited in a perfectly proper 
manner, 
Revenue Bill Discussed 

George D. Webb of Chicago discussed 
the Revenue bill at ‘Washington, say- 
ing the situation was serious from the 
agents’ viewpoint. 

Resolutions Adopted 

The following resolutions were adopt- 

ed by the National Association of Cas- 


ualty and Surety Agents: 
Whereas, there is existent a most 
henious, devasting and bestial attack 


and the institutions of 
autocratic 


upon the peopl 
government by 
power, and 
‘Whereas, our nation suffer- 
ing through the murder of its citizens 
and the destruction of its property on 
the high seas, instigation of strikes and 
riots, seditions and the performance of 
other criminal within 
daries ‘by agents and sympathizers with 
participating in 


organized 


ibeloved 


acts its boun- 
such autocracy, is now 
the struggle, and 
(Whereas, among the of 
thousands of our citizens who have been 


hundreds 


or will be called to arms there are and 
will be a vast number of insurance men 
that to all the Na 
Association of Casualty and 


Resolved, such 
tional 
Surety hereby expresses its 
high patriotism 
and loyalty to the high American ideals 


of humanity and democracy which their 


Agents 
appreciation of their 


action implies. 


CONVENTION 


Wihereas, the 
protective factor of federation has en 


during past year the 


tered most largely into the affairs of 
the insurance agency system; and 
Whereas, the organization of State 


the direct 
honest, manner, adhered to 
by the National Council of Insurance 
Federations, and has resulted 


federations conducted in 


effective 


in incal 
culable good to the insurance business; 


Therefore, be it resolved that the Na 
tional Casualty and 
Surety Agents should and does hereby 
express its commendation of insurance 


Association of 


federation work, and especially in that 
of Frederick L. Gray, president, and his 
associate officers and committeemen of 
the National Council. * * * 


Whereas, during the past year that 
spirit of unrest affecting commercial af- 
fairs throughout eur country which has 
prevailed has made the conduct of the 
affairs of our Association more difficult 
than usual, notwithstanding which fact 
our membership remains effective and 
numerically strong; 

that the National 


tion of Casualty and Surety Agents ac 


Resolved, Asesocia- 
knowledges again and hereby expresses 
its keen appreciation of the efforts and 
the results attained during that period 
by our retiring president John A. Mor 
rison and his officers and executive com 
mitteemen. 


Frederick Richardson Headliner 
at Meeting of Agents’ Associations 


His Address One 


Convention—No_ Discussion 


of Greatest Ever 


at an Insurance 
Topics’—John A. 


Delivered 


of “Special 


Morrison Tells Delegates Why He is Developing Insurance Lines 


Other Than Casualty—Trend 


Good for Agent. 
By Clarence Axman 
(Special to The Eastern 


St. Louis, Thursday— 
The session of the Convention this af 


Underwriter) 


ternoon (was a joint meeting of the Na 
tional Association of Insurance Agents 
and the ‘National 
ualty and Surety Agents. 


Association of Cas 


No Special Topic Talks 
John A. Morrison, of Chicago, 
in the chatr. for discus- 


on Resident 
Laws, of Casualty 


was 
Three topics 
the 
Development 
Made’ Beneficial to 
Agents Co-operation All 
Agents on Common Dangers, including 
Relations With State Federations, but 
for some reason there no discus- 
No one had anything to say about 


sion were program: 
Agent 
Section How 


and Between 


was 
sion 
any of these three subjects and no one 
was called on by the Chair to discuss 
them. 
Frederick Richardson “Stars” 
The set addresses for the afternoon, 
however, were unusually and the 
star of the proceedings was Frederick 
Richardson, United States manager of 
the General Accident Fire and Life As 
surance Corporation, Ltd., whose splen- 
did paper diagnosing social and 
nomic conditions will be found 
where in this paper. 
Gets Great Ovation 
Mr. Richardson was introduced as an 


good 


eco 
else- 


of Compensation Holds No 


international figure, a man whose in 


surance experience has been gathered 
from all corners of the globe The 
learning, the philosophy, the deductions 
about insurance, which he drew in his 
paper caused an ovation at the finish 
Nietzsche Comments Score 


It was one of the greatest papers ever 


delivered at an insurance convention 
His comments upon Nietzsche, the Ger 
man philosopher, responsible for much 
of the of the 


present German rulers, drew hearty ap 


blood and iron policy 


plause. He introduced his talk with a 
poetic effusion of a newspaper man 
based upon the difficulty with which 


Americans spell Nietzsche’s name. This 
poem follows: 
“What difference how you spell it, 
Pronounce it, or how you tell it? 
He's the devil’s incarnation 
And the Kaiser's 
While the name upon his tomb 
Will spell Teutonic doom.” 


inspiration. 


Developing Other Lines 
John A. Morrison told the Convention 
why he had decided, in addition to writ 
ing casualty insurance, to write corpor 
ation, group and co-partnership ineur- 


ance for the Aetna Life Insurance Com- 


pany in Chicago. 
Sees Spread of Socialism 
He has seen the trend of the times 
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CASUALTY AND SURETY SECTION OF THE CONVENTION 


and the advances being made in social- 
ism in this country and the way in 
which State after State is adopting so- 
cial insurance and going in for State 
funds. 

All the time he 
living, but has failed to see how he was 
future. His chief as- 
insurance has 


has been making a 
working for the 
set as a casualty 
been his ability to sell, but when that 
ability is no longer in evidence he would 
have little to show for his pains. 


man 


To Perpetuate His Business 
He said he rarely saw a widow of an 
rich. Ile 
business so 


man who was 


perpetuate 


insurance 


wanted to nis 


that when he was gone there would be 
something left to show for it. 

\He thought the insurance man should 
devote a large part of his time to col- 
lateral lines of casualty insurance which 
make for a permanent and stable busi- 
ness. 

Compensation is Hazardous Line 

He did not want to be too pessimistic 
about the casualty insurance business, 
but the larger part of it, he said, was 
derived from the workmen’s compensa- 
tion end, and there was no telling how 
that ‘would develop in the future or in 
what form it would be written. It is 
full of hazard, not only for the agent, 
but for the carrier as ‘well. 


Missouri Supt. of Insurance Scores 
Discussing Acquisition Cost 


‘ 


‘alter Chorn Champions Cause of Agents on Commission Scale— 
Writing Policy Only Beginning of Agent’s Service to the 
Assured—Contrasts Handling Assured’s Interest in Stock Com- 
pany and State Fund—Eighty-five Per Cent. of Business Written 


by Companies. 


By Clarence Axman- 


(Special to The [astern Underwriter) 


St. Louis, Thursday— 
Walter Chorn, Superintendent of In 
surance of Missouri, made a hit with 


the casualty and surety agents by tell 
ing them that he was unqualifiedly op- 
posed to reducing the rate of commis- 
sion for workmen's compensation busi- 
ness; in other words, that he favored 
retaining the scale 17% cent. 
commission that now prevailed, in 
he differs from ‘Superintendent 
Phillips of (New York State, 
Commissioner Hardison of Massachu 
setts and several other insurance com- 


of per 
which 
Jesse §S. 


missioners. 

Commission Reduction Not Justified 

Superintendent Chorn attended the 
Commissioners’ Convention, and a ses- 
sion of: that convention in St. Paul, 
when the entire subject of acquisition 
cost was thrashed out, and he said that 
there was not a single ad- 
vanced during that session which would 
convince him that the agents’ commis- 
sion should be reduced. 

Hearing Complete 

Superintendent Chorn told how com- 
plete a hearing it was. Every side was 
heard, company, agent, broker, and in- 
surance commissioner. Every argu- 
ment there is in favor of reducing the 
acquisition cost was presented, but none 
of them struck Mr. Chorn as effective. 
He wanted to take this occasion to pre- 
sent his views on the subject. In part 
Mr. Chorn said: 

Writing Policy Only Starts Work 

“At the St. Paul meeting of the In- 
surance Commissioners, an entire day 
was devoted to this hearing. It was 
pointed out that the agent was not 
entitled to a remuneration greater than 
ten per cent. on workmen’s compensa- 
tion business for the reason that where 
this insurance is compulsory the agent 
gets it without any further effort, but 
it developed later in the discussion and 
of the insurance commissioners 
grasped the fact that after the writing 


° 


of this business the service to be ren- 


argument 


most 


dered the assured and the workmen as 


well has only started. 
Agent Alive to Changing Conditions 
“Now you all know that the least part 
ef the service is writing the business. 
There is the inspection of the risk for 
one thing. There is the correct appli- 
cation of the rate; there is the watching 
of the rulings and the decisions, and 
the familiarity with numerous diversi 
fied and constantly changing conditions. 
Acts as Insurance Advisor 
“In brief, the agent is the representa- 
tive of the assured. You might say 
that the assured could watch all of 
these things himself without the agent. 
The assured is an intelligent business 
man, and he might render himself this 
Yes, he might. (‘He is intel- 
ligent enough to do so, but he has not 
the time and would rather depend upon 
the agent, his insurance advisor. 
Accident Doubles Need of Agent 
“Then one day the accident occurred. 
Here where the assured in truth 
needs the agent very much indeed. He 
wants the agent to protect his rights. 
He wants him to see that nothing is 
overlooked; that his interests are safe- 
guarded. And the same is true of the 
employe. ‘He, too, goes to the agent 
as he is not familiar with the intricacies 
of the case and he needs and gets cor- 
rect guidance as to the law. 


service. 


is 


Comparisons 

“Now, contrast this service with that 
given by a State fund in States which 
have both funds and stock companies. 
It was told in St. Paul, that the service 
of the funds in these instances is neg- 
ligible. There must be a reason why 
practically 85 per cent. of this business 
is written in stock companies. The 
reason is that the agents of the stock 
companies give these services while the 
representative of the State funds do 
not. 

Tail Should Not Wag Dog 

“I do not believe the tail should wag 
the dog. If you are going to limit or 
to circumscribe the amount of commis- 
sions paid agents, why not go the full 


J. W. Henry Elected 
Federation Head 


COMPANY MEMBERSHIP  PRO- 
VIDED IN NEW CONSTITUTION 


Provision Made for Advisory Board— 
Louis F. Butler Chairman of 
Companies’ Committee 


By Clarence Axman 
(Special to The 
St. Louis, Thursday— 


Fastern Underwriter) 

At a meeting of the National Council 
of the Insurance Federation held today 
James |W. Henry, of Byler and Henry, 
Pittsburgh, 
Kyler and ‘Henry are general agents of 


of was elected president. 
the Actna Life and the Aetna Casualty 
and Surety for Pittsburgh and surround- 
ing territory. 
Henry Popular Casualty Man 
IMr. 
record as head of the Insurance Fedcra- 
tion in Pennsylvania, which he 
was largely instrumental in organizing 
and and 
popular men in the casualty world. 


Henry has made a remarkable 


body 


is one of the most successful 
Thomas 'F. Daly, president of the Cap- 
itol Life, of Denver, who has been ac- 
tive in the Federation movement from 
the start, was elected vice-president. 
W. G. Curtis, president of the 
tional Casualty of Detroit, who, 
from his duties as an executive, is rec- 
ognized as one of the leading lights in 


Na- 
aside 


the fight being waged in connection 
with Social Insurance, was. elected 


treasurer. 
Mark T. 
tary. 


McKee was re-elected secre- 


Wilson, Chairman Executive Committee 

The executive committee elected con- 
of W. G. Wilson, of Cleveland, 
chairman; George D. ‘Webb, of Chicago; 


sists 


limit and say we are going to circum- 
scribe the whole business and limit the 
amount that you are going to pay for 
any services that are rendered. in 
other words, this is but the beginning 
of State Insurance.” 


Scaled Commissions Extravagant 
Superintendent Chorn said that com- 


panies are satisfied with the present 
commission arrangement. If the com- 
missioners scaled down the commis- 


sions to ten per cent., the result will 
be that companies will be ten per cent. 
and in addition will pay a flat salary 
in order to make the efforts of the 
agents to write this business intelli- 
gently and profitably worth while. 

Just Compensation—Good Agents 

“The companies will not pay any more 
for agency service than the agents are 
entitled to receive, and agents have not 
the right to ask more. On the other 
hand, companies want to pay a just 
compensation because that is the only 
way they can get the right class of 
agents. It has been demonstrated to 
my mind that the commissions obtained 
from ‘workmen’s compensation insur- 
ance are probably the lowest net com- 
missions that a general agent obtains.” 





Major ‘Newton E. Turgeon, of Buffalo; 
T. J. H. ‘Harney, of Boston; Emmet 
Thompson, of St. Louis; Thomas Bran- 
iff, of Oklahoma City; T. Davis, of San 
Francisco; and Fred L. Gray, of Min- 
neapolis. 
Adopts New Constitution 

The Federation adopted a new consti- 
tution, the principal feature of which 
is a provision for insurance company 
membership in the National Council. 

Provides for Advisory Board 

An advisory board is to be elected to 
consist of representatives of companies 
in all branches of insurance. This board 
with the Executive Committee will di- 
rect the National Association. This is 
the plan by which the fire, life and cas- 
ualty men are to co-operate more gen- 
erally. 

Butler Heads Company Committee 

The changes in the constitution fol 
lowed the recommendation of a com- 
pany’s committee, of which Louis F. 
Butler, president of the Travelers, 
chairman. This report was made to the 


is 


Federation constitution committee. 


Travelers’ 
Banquet Guests 
St. Louis, Friday— 


Butler, of 
Counsel 


Louis F. 
General 


President the 
Travelers, Wil- 
liam BroSmith, were the guests of honor 
at a banquet of the Travelers Insurance 
Company representatives night. 
President Butler, among other things, 
discussed the Insurance Federation 
movement, which he is now supporting. 
He talked of the State Funds and made 


and 


last 


a forecast of the future. Mr. BroSmith 
discussed the tax situation in Wash- 
ington. 

MARYLAND CASUALTY DINNER 


New Maryland Assurance Corporation 
Introduced to Agents—Addresses 
By Home Office Men 


St. ‘Louis, October 10.—A banquet was 
held at the Jefferson Hotel tonight by 
representatives of the Maryland Casu 
alty Company who are attending the 
convention. There they were intro- 
duced in a personal way to the new life 
insurance comipany, of which John T 
Stone (president of the Maryland Cas- 
ualty Co.) (will be president. This is 
the ‘Maryland Assurance Corporation. 

Attending the convention from the 
home office are Vice-Presidents Burns 
and Thompson, and Superintendent of 
Agents Unverzagt, and addresses were 
made by each with special reference 
to the accident and health business and 
the great sitrides that the agents have 
made wilth it during the last two years; 
and the further development of that 
business was dwelt upon at length. 

A mark of $1,500,000 in accident and 
health premiums was set for agents for 
1917. 


St. Louis, Thursday— 


At a meeting of the Maryland Cas- 
ualty Company’s Agency Association 
held there today, H. H. Thornton, of 


Pensacola, Fla., was elected president. 
Fred Bay, of Cleveland, O., was elected 
vice-president, and Clarence Rogers, of 
New Orleans, La., was elected secretary. 
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CASUALTY AND SURETY SECTION OF THE 


Insurance Federation with 
Company Support Here to Stay 


Deputy Commissioner Turner of Indiana Says it is the Duty of Every 
Insurance Commissioner to Indorse Federation—Paul W. 
Brown Makes Strong Argument Against State Insurance— 


Charles H. Holland 


Summarizes 


Federation Platform “To 


Educate the Public Insurancewise.” 


By Clarence Axman 
(Special to The 
St. Louis, Thursday— 


Eastern Underwriter) 


The Insurance Federation is here to 


stay. Its importance is being empha- 


sized each day. From now on it is to 
have the support of all the companies. 
Organization is to be pushed among in- 
surance men everywhere and it is des- 
tined to be the leading organization in 
insurance, to be the spokesman of the 
insurance world. 

This was the keynote of a meeting of 
addressed by 


the (Federation to-night, 


rousing speeches delivered by Deputy 


Insurance ‘Superintendent Turner, of 


Indiana; Paul W. Brown, a local editor 
and publisher, and Charles [H. Holland, 


manager of the Royal Indemnity Co. 


Turner Strong For Federation 

‘Mr. Turner is the insurance official 
who made such a surprisingly effective 
talk at the St. Paul meeting of Insur- 
ance Commissioners against reducing 
the cost of acquisition in compensation 
insurance. 

In introducing him Chairman Gray 
said that his name was unknown to in- 
surance men generally before the St. 
Paul meeting of commissioners, but now 
it is a household word among casualty 
men. 

Mr. Turner said that the Federation 
had been a hobby of his from the time 
it was organized. The idea struck him 
favorably from the beginning. 


Should Have Commissioners’ Endorse- 
ment 

He had ibeen asked to attend a meet- 
ing of the Federation some time ago but 
hesitated, wondering whether it were 
proper for a State Supervising Official 
to address such a body, but it did not 
take him long to make up his mind and 
now he believes that it is the duty of 
every Insurance Commissioner not only 
to acquaint himself with the Federa- 
tion’s scope and object, but to en- 
dorse it. 


Greatest Factor For Good 

The Federation, he said, will be the 
Sreatest factor for good in the insurance 
business, with limitless possibilities and 
potentialities. (He said that the insur- 
ance business to be preserved must jus- 
tify itself at the bar of our social and 
economic life. This he thought had 
been done. 

The Federation should be supported 
not only for personal reasons but for 
patriotic ones as ‘well. American busi- 
ness without American dollars behind 
it is like an army exposed and without 
trenches. 

It is the duty of every insurance man 


to build a line of defense around the 
business of insurance for its protection. 

During the present world conflict the 
business structure of insurance must not 
be disturbed. This is the day in which 
Socialism and other isms are making 
great headway. 

Important in Adjusting Economics 

The Socialists found insurance fertile 
ground before the war which is an indi- 
cation of what the Socialists ‘will try 
to do after the war. When the war is 
over there will be no factor more telling 
or more important in adjusting econ- 
omics to their true level than insurance 
kept in the even tenor of its way. 


Save Business By Safe Insurance 

(How can the attack on insurance be 
met successfully? The way to counter 
the attack is through the Federation in 
Mr. Turner’s opinion. He concluded as 
follows: 

“While the world is being made safe 
for democracy, democracy should be 
made safe for business, and business 
can never be made safe without safe 
insurance.” 


Brown on State Insurance 

A really fine argument from the lay- 
man’s standpoint against State Insur- 
ance was made by Paul |W. Brown, ed- 
itor of an insurance paper, and for 
years an editorial writer. 

Mr. Brown told what to expect of the 
State if it went into business. Judging 
by the record of the State as an execu- 
tive it would be suicidal to turn a busi- 
ness like casualty insurance 
the commonwealth. 


over to 


Government Lacks Managerial Abilities 

Mr. Brown said that the only corpora- 
tions in America which do not and can- 
not keep a balance sheet are the United 
States Government and the different 
States, but they knew how to make 
other corporations keep a balance sheet, 
and the correct function of the State 
governments was to supervise. In that 
they cannot be excelled. In managing 
and operating, however, everyone can 
excel them. 

He quickly went over the budgets of 
various States and counties to bring out 
his point that most of the counties are 
bankrupt. They know not how to man- 
age their own affairs; they know not 
how to conform their working forces 
sufficiently to have work performed 
without waste; they have no managerial 
or operative abilities of any kind. 

Much has been said of German social 
insurance. There the State is most ef- 
ficiently managed. Here it is least ef- 
ficiently managed. 

What Would Be Lost 

‘Mr. Brown explained what would be 
lost if the 'work of the casualty com- 
panies was turned over to the State. 
First, there is the element of personal 


competition and all that means. In 
striving to write business the casualty 
agent is a benefactor of the community 
in that he constantly seeks to reduce 
the risk, and thus lower the number of 
accidents. 


The companies may want this done 


for a selfish motive, but he thought 
there was something more to it than 
that. There was a certain professional 
spirit which made the insurance man 
unhappy unless he knew that every ele- 
ment of hazard was reduced to the 
minimum. 


It is his duty to minimize the risk. 
He displays a feverish intensity to im- 
prove his risks not only for the benefit 
of his company but for the benefit of 
humanity. This precious guardianship 
of public interest ‘will be lost by State 
Insurance. What the State does is in 
a stereotyped fashion. The human ele 
ment is missing. 

Legislators are Uninformed 

Mr. Brown cautioned insurance men 
not to despise legislators. His expe- 
rience with them taught him that when 
the average legislator thought wrong 
about a business or economic problem 
the fault was lack of education. 

Too often business men send lawyers 
to explain their cases and to advocate 
their cause. A great mistake, said Mr. 
Brown. A lawyer is called into a case 
when the client is in difficulties so that 
when a lawyer appears in 
halls, to lawmakers he represents a 
desperate cause, whereas if the busi- 
ness men themselves appeared, they 
would be much more effective advo- 
This particularly applies to in- 
surance, which is very much of a going 
concern, 


legislative 


cates. 


Liquid Assets Temptation 

In explaining why insurance was con- 
stantlhy being meddled with by the State 
Mr. ‘Brown said that the principal rea- 
son ‘was that assets of insurance com- 
panies are liquid. If a State took over 
an industrial business there would im- 
mediately be a tremendous depreciation 
in the plant, but insurance is different. 
Its plant consists merely of some office 
furniture, typewriters and fixtures, but 
in the vaults are assets of the most val- 
uable securities. 


Insurance Men Too Modest 

(Mr. Brown concluded with a state 
ment that the principles underlying in 
surance should be taught generally. 
Music, hygiene and art are taught in 
schools, but not insurance, which affects 
the future lives of all. 

He thought that insurance men were 
too modest. They should make them 
selves more in evidence in clubs, asso- 
ciations and societies in which they be- 
long; should tell about the great con- 
servation work they are doing, of bene- 
fices of insurance. 

“Let us have private initiative in the 
field of American casualty insurance,” 
he said. “Let us keep the Government 
out of it.” 

Educate Public Insurancewise 

Charles H. Holland complimented the 
Federation upon its new constitution, 
which he said would rally to the support 
of the Federation all the companies 


CONVENTION 


He summarized the platform of the Fed- 
eration in five words: 


“To educate the public insurance 
wise.” 
This, he said, was the work for the 


Federation to do. 

(He said the American people are the 
most heavily insured in the world, but 
they are ignorant about the subject. 
They do not know how rates are made 
up; do not know how the money they 
pay is spent. This should be told them 
by insurance men; there should be no 
in the business, no masonry, 
nothing kept from the public. 


secrecy 


Ignorance Breeds Distrust 

One reason for the distrust of ineur- 
ance men ‘was this ignorance of insur- 
ance principles, practices and motives. 
Until the public is educated by insur- 
ance men there is only one method of 
meeting the attacks now being made 
upon insurance and that is through 


votes. 

‘In talking of political influence Mr 
Holland said that that of the small 
town man was much greater than the 


man in the city, who frequently does 
not know in which ward he lives and 
has never met the political leaders. 


Agents should join the Federation, work 
through it, and their votes will count. 


Active Civic Life Recommended 
Mr. Holland recommended that insur- 
ance men furnish speakers for the 


chambers of commerce, boards of trade 
and other civic organizations to which 
they belong, and that 
should discuss insurance matters. If 
the local talent be not available agents 
call upon the offices which 
will gladly furnish speakers. 


these speakers 


can home 


Favor Officers—Buy Bonds 

A telegram was read from Captain 
Max B. McKee, formerly with the Fed- 
eration and now at Camp Custer, Michi- 
gan, saying that the officers there were 
buying Liberty bonds and if the insur- 
ance men wanted to favor the officers 
they could do it by buying bonds, too. 

New President in Chair 

The new president, James M. Henry, 
took the chair, and called upon several 
committeemen. 

James H. Carney, Boston, said that 
every county in Massachusetts is being 
organized for the Federation. 


Missourian’s Legislative Experience 

Emmet Thompson, of Missouri, told 
of experiences of Missouri insurance 
men with the legislature in that State. 
He cited a compensation bill which got 
only two votes. 
men went to Jefferson 
There 


The insurance 
City to have it 
they were surprised to find two insur 


re-introduced 


ance men in the legislature who had 
voted against the measure because they 
did not know its import. One of them 


immediately agreed to present the Dill 
and the other insurance man also spoke 
The bill passed with only 
two votes against it. This shows that 
the best way to influence legislation is 
to go to the State capitol and explain 
it, or make a manly fight if there is 
opposition. 


in favor of it. 
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of wonder why I 
have chosen a subject which may seem 
the 


business, 


Some you may 


remote from every-day considera- 
tions of our that 
might lead us unwillingly into the arid 
fields of political controversy. How- 
ever, I make for doing so, 
especially at a time when the leading 
Governments of the world, under the 
stress and strain of the greatest con- 
flict in history, taking 
hands the production or the control of 
all the Staples and com- 
modities required to sustain them in 
their prodigious efforts. In Great Brit 
which as you know is as individu- 


and one 


no excuse 


are into their 


essential 


ain 
alistic a country as the United States 


the Government has assumed: control 
of the railroads, merchant shipping, 
mines, shipbuilding and engineering es- 
tablishments and flour-mills; it has 
taken over the entire stocks of such 
raw materials as copper, leather and 
wool; it imports all the sugar and 


wheat and fixes the current prices, and 
is probably the largest importer of tea, 
coffee, meat and And 
what has been done there is being re 
peated here. We are witnessing the 
power of the State in action, and much 
of the machinery that is now being set 
in motion will continue to function as 
a permanent part of the machinery of 
the social organization of the future. 


rice, tobacco. 


No Retarding of Insurance Idea 


In what way will this affect the busi- 
ness of insurance; and how far are the 
principles for which we stand imper- 
illed by the vast collective movement 
arising out of this tragic event? Like 
an avalanche that has been loosened 
and set free by the sun in its upward 
march to the summer equinox, this 
world calamity—let loose by some 
awful spirit of the age—is sweeping be 
fore it the living and the dead, and 
will not be arrested until those things 
that were ordained to perish shall have 
perished. In contemplation of it we 
find it hard reason calmly; much 
less to anticipate intelligently the prob- 
able course of social tendencies after 
the war. One thing, however, is cer- 
tain. There can be no retarding of the 
growth of the insurance idea, for that 
idea is implicit in civilization and will 
grow with its growth. What is less 
certain, and therefore more important 
for us to investigate and discuss, is 
whether the function of exercising the 
insurance principle is in danger of be- 
coming a monopoly of the State, and if 
sc whether it is possible to arouse the 
body politic to a sense of that danger. 

The casualty agents who are pres- 
-ent will be able to assure you that 
nothing, except the war, interests them 
so much at the moment as the activity 
ol certain propagandists who are seek- 
ing to create a public opinion favorable 
the acceptance of schemes of al- 
leged social insurance as the basis of 
their professional panaceas for social 
évilg and social injustices. And, in or- 


to 


to 


there may be no doubt as to 
of their inten- 
some these propagandists 
made it quite plain that they 
mean their hands on all forms 
of insurance—fire, casualty, life, ma- 
rine, etc.—if we are weak enough, as 
they believe we are, to let them. 


der that 
the political 
tions, 
have 


character 
of 


to get 


It was unfortunate but inevitable that 
our business should have to bear the 
brunt of this attack, which serves 
conceal an attempt to establish a sys- 
tem bureaucratic by the 

method of Many 
of tradition practice have 
developed a organization pe- 
culiarly fitted to carry out the import- 
ant function of distributing, in a state 
ol society, the burdens of its members. 
The essential feature being a fund upon 
which each member has a contractual 
right of claim in a certain event, it 
follows that with the development of 
this principle, larger and still larger ag- 
gregations of capital are being formed 
as reservoirs of wealth. The 
increasing economic importance’ of 
these funds, and the effect com- 
pound interest—-particularly on life in- 
Surance accumulations—has been to 
create a new and tremendous portent 
in the modern State. Consider this for 
a moment. In the past the only way 
by which a rich and powerful family, 
or a religious and philanthropic order, 
could maintain its complete continuity 
from generation to generation was by 
the settlement of land in a direct line 
of inheritance. Even then there has 
always been, and always must be, a 
gradual alienation of such _ property 
through civil and religious strite or 
force of arms. 


Wide Field of Operation 


Ordinary fortunes usually take wings 
when the creators of them die, and 
only the most tenderly husbanded may 
hope to outlive a century. But these 
vast and constantly growing accumula- 
tions, socially owned and socially em- 
ployed, which are heid in trust by tae 
insurance companies, are subject to no 
such processes of dissipation and dis- 
integration. The Federal Reserve sys 
tem, while forming a reservoir for the 
gold of the country, prohibits the earn- 
ing of interest on funds deposited by 
reserve banks and, therefore, aS’ to a 
considerable part of our banking re- 
sources it may be said that they are 
not susceptible to a like development. 
It is thus no idle fancy to assume that 
in an era not far distant the worst evils 
of cap.talism will have been removed, 
because the central nucleus of capital 
will have passed from the hands of in- 
dividual manipulators to insurance com- 
panies; mainly to mutualized and soci- 
ally administered life institutions. It 
is along these lines that a safe and 
continuing growth of co-operation may 
be cultivated, and no other. The wider 
the distribution of property the wider 
the field will be for the operations of 
insurance, for in a State where the few 
are very rich and the many very in- 
digent, the privileged class will not feel 
the need of protection while the rest 
will be too poor to obtain it, indeed 
having nothing to insure except their 
misery which is already doubly insured. 
I shall have reason to return to this 


to 
of socialism 
Fabian permeation. 
years and 


type of 


social 


of 


consideration later on in dealing with 
our attitude towards the working class 
movement, but what I want to do is 
to sketch very hurriedly, and I fear 
imperfectly, the social trend of the in- 
surance idea, so that we may wnder- 
stand why our business is attracting 
so much attention just now and will 
attract more as time goes on. It will 
be sufficient if I have made it clear 
that the insurance function will be a 
great force in the State of the future, 
and the exercise of it will for this rea- 
son be a point of conflict between op- 
posing political schools. 

There are two main lines of argument 
advanced by the advocates of State 
management and compulsion; and bear 
in mind these are not offered in criti- 
cism of the work of insurance men, 
who by their labors have assisted, and 
will assist, in bequeathing to posterity 
a public inheritance offsetting in part 
the enormous burdens of debt that are 
being created and passed on by con- 
temporary governments. To point the 
argument that way would be to defeat 
its own purpose. They, therefore, con- 
fine their attack to stockholders’ profits 
and agents’ remuneration. In their 
opinion these are payments to be avoid- 
ed as being uneconomic and indefens- 
ible from the public standpoint. 

Personally I am not much concerned 
with the defense of the stockholder. 
He speaks for himself, and it is suffi- 
cient to know that in the history of 
iusurance ventures he, generally, could 
have done better without us than we 
without him. There are few businesses 
in which the employment of capital is 
more defensible for the reason that it 
gives added security to the enterprise 
with little or no charge upon the funds, 
being properly speaking a fruitful loan 
to the policyholders and maintaining 
itself in a way that capital seldom does 
in other undertakings. Besides it car- 
ries with it a form of organization 
which is almost perfect in its adapta- 
tion of responsibility to the ends in 
view, constraining ability and economy 


to the accomplishment of them. What 
is more important to consider is the 


bearing of the argument on the agency 
question in regard to what they are 
pleased to call the economic waste en- 
tailed in the acquisition of business by 
an army of agents, and if at the same 
time we can consider the other line of 
argument on the subject of compulsory 
insurance for the working classes, we 
may be able to find some unity of prin- 
ciple that will enable us to explode un- 
der their own feet the mine which these 
busy sappers are preparing for our de 
struction. This urges a scheme of 
compulsory accident and health insur- 
ance for wage earners as a measure of 
social justice and a means of conserv- 
ing the health and well-being of the 
community. 

I am sure it will be some satisfaction 
tc you to know that in the minds of 
these bureaucratic thinkers there is no 
manner of doubt as to the sort of crea- 
tures you insurance agents are!.Frank- 
ly, you are parasites. If you have some- 
times felt a little uneasy as to what all 
this vague criticism meant, you need no 
longer be perplexed on that score. All 
that you do is to go about convincing 
the public of the beauties and benefits 
of insurance, whereas if you only left 
it to them they would compel every- 
body to insure, and, with one little 
flourish of the pen, billions of dollars 
would be saved, and, like Othello, your 
occupation would be gone. Of course, 
you are much too busy or you would 
start a counter revolution such as they 
now have in Russia almost every other 
day. When you come to think it over 
it might follow these lines: “Model bill 
to abolish the needle as an instrument 
of labor with power to make bathing 
compulsory in selected areas and 
classes.” Why not? Sewing machines 
are very desirable things—as also are 
bath-tubs. There is much unnecessary 
labor involved in stitching by hand, and 
cleanliness is next to Godliness. Why 
not let the State make these needful 
commodities and compel everybody to 


purchase them? This would reduce 
economic waste and increase the health 
and happiness of the people. Apply 
this principle all round and the futili- 
ties and failures of society will be over- 
come. It is so simple that I wonder 
why somebody hasn’t thought of it be- 
fore! 


The Bureaucrat 


And yet how the old human errors 
and weaknesses crop out again to be- 
set the burning enthusiast; weaknesses 
in human ideas that persist as a sur- 
vival of tribal mentality! Witness the 
scoffing attitude of small boys to 
breaches of custom and convention in 
their own sphere. Witness the attempt 
of Germany to impose its culture and 
domination on the world. Westermarck 
says, “In early society customs are not 
only moral rules, but the only moral 
rules ever thought of. The savage 
strictly complies with the Hegelian 
command that no man must have a 
private conscience.” In the middle 
ages everyone was compelled to go to 
church. The supreme good being the 
salvation of the soul, what argument 
against compulsion could possibly ap- 
peal in an unimaginative zealot? No 
need for priests to expound and per- 
suade when a man could be made to 
have his soul saved in spite of him- 
self! To be sure it is within the prov- 
ince of law to establish a basis of rights 
in the relations of men one to the other, 
or to the dumb beasts, and to maintain 
this by force if necessary. Therefore, 
no valid objection can be raised to the 
idea of compulsory insurance when it 
i3 needed to protect the rights of third 
parties. This is the case with work- 
men’s compensation insurance and, in 
my op‘nion, with liability insurance, 
although in this connection you still 
need agents to act between principa) 
and client. However, you can only 
compel a man to insure against his per- 
sonal losses, or to save his soul by 
robbing him of his right of private 
judgment and his private conscience. 
And when you have done that he is no 
longer a free man; he is a slave. It 
may be urged that no one in the bureau- 
cratic movement has advocated any- 
thing more than State monoply for fire 
and other personal lines of insurance. 
It so I should be pleased to have an 
admission that it is intended to stop 
short of compulsion when dealing with 
people not of the working class. We 
would then have the superior and dis 
criminating nature of your bureaucrat 
fully revealed. , 


I love my neighbor best when he is 
far, far beyond the heights, for there 
he is my star. This is not a personal 
confession but a quotation from Niet- 
zsche, the philosopher of the _ super- 
man. It serves to explain a curious 
psychological fact, which is that while 
it is not good for man to be alone, it 
is not easy for two individuals to toler- 
ate one another for any length of tfme 
unless they are bound together by some 
common jnterest. The late Dr. Josiah 
Royce, a Harvard professor and a man 
of marked personality and intellectual 
attainments, has expanded this thesis 
in a work entitled “War and Insurance.” 
He seeks a remedy for war in what he 
calls the community of insurance. He 
proposes the creation of an interna- 
tional insurance fund to insure the con- 
tributing nations against earthquakes, 
pestilence and famine, storms, crop 
failures and other disasters. It is not 
good for nations to be alone, yet, like 
individuals, they will quarrel unless 
they have some community of interest. 
That is the idea, and so he proceeds to 
build up his plan on the theory that 
ccrtain social relations are potentially 
dangerous. These are the dual rela- 
tions of man and wife, king and people, 
masters and men, nation and nation 
and the relation of one man to another 
or of one society to another. Love and 


comradeship are great attractive forces, 
but they soon fail to hold human beings 
together unless there is some other 
agent that binds them. Hence the sta- 
bility of the family with its triad of 
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father, mother and child; of the gov- 
ernment with its president, congress 
and people, or king, parliament and 
subjects, and so on. In dual relations 
there is always the danger of disputes 
and disruptions, whereas the most 
stable and peaceful relations in society 
are composed of what he calls triadic 
social molecules. The treble relation 
of principal, agent and client is, there- 
fore, the one wWhereby all traffic and 
commerce between men is most readily 
and peacefully accomplished. “In our 
modern world,” he says, “we daily come 
to be more and more dependent upon 


finding and using agents. New forms 
of agency, new classes of agents ac- 


company every advance of civilization.’ 
Agent is the Interpreter 


There you have the philosophical ex- 
planation of the agent’s function to 
which all I can add is this: The insur- 
ance agent, like the priest, is the. inter- 
preter. He points out the advantages 
to be derived from a community of in- 


terests. He arouses the drowsy con- 
science and the torpid will. He fits 
the means to the individual need. He 


brings the skill of the underwriter, the 
actuary, the statistician and the finan- 
cier to bear on the problems of his 
client. He sells scraps of paper which 
he backs with his own reputation, 
knowing that when they are put to the 
test he will ‘be there to make good—a 
plain, blunt man, visible in the flesh, 
and not some pale adumbration swaihed 
in State papers and red tape! Why do 
sensible business men persist in trans- 
acting their insurance matters with 
these agents when they could prevent 
economic waste by eliminating them 
altogether? I have tried to give you 
the answer. 

I now turn to the question of com- 
pulsion as applied to insurance of the 
working classes, and believe you will 
find that the same principle is involved. 
It is wonderful how persons of a cer- 
tain type of mind are attracted to 
schemes for the reform of the human 
race, particularly when they afford 
large opportunities for directing other 
people’s affairs and for interfering in 
the most private and personal details 
of their lives. The laboring classes 
particularly suffer a good deal from 
this kind of impertinence. And these 
persons are not of that gentle and deli- 
cate charity which alone is entitled to 
bring relief to the needy, being the 
same thing to all men and no respecter 
of persons. If I were a legislator I 
would prefer to make laws for the 
working classes based upon _ rights 
rather than upon benefits. Those laws 
which say, “Thou shalt not,” while be- 


ing equal for all men, have some 
strange inequalities. Anatole France, 
with fine irony, says regarding them, 
“The law, in its majestic equality, for- 
bids the rich as well as the poor to 
sleep under bridges, to beg in the 
streets, or to steal bread.” But if the 


law on its negative side presents these 
inequalities, can we say that the bal- 
ance is being adjusted on its positive 
side by administering sops, in the shape 
of State-aided insurance, as a substi- 
tute for progressive social adjustments 
in accordance with the increasing pro- 
duction of wealth and the growing 
benefits of civilization? I think not. 
The Roman way of providing bread and 
circuses was better, and certainly more 
popular. 

A kind of fantastic Darwinism, re- 
fiected through the distorting mirror 
of the mind of Nietzsche, and reinforced 
by the hero-worshipping mania of 
Thomas Carlyle, has set up, in place of 
the old divine right of kings, a divine 
right of the superior person. Yet the 
most striking phenomenon of this most 
terrible war is the dwarfing of the sup- 
posedly great, and the growth in stat- 
ure and essential sublimity of those 
courageous and noble masses of the 
common people, who are dying without 
a murmur for the simple rights of men, 
or, to use Walt Whitman’s words, for 
“that something a man is (last precious 


consolation of the drudging poor) 
standing apart from ali else, divine in 
his own right.” 


Attitude of Organized Labor 


Why then is organized labor opposed 
to compulsory State insurance of its 
members? Because it knows that the 
poorest people, as well as the “best,’ 
value their own identity and personal 
respect more than anything else, and 
because they feel that at bottom the 
scheme is founded on the eugenic prin- 
ciples of the stock-breeder. “Give us 
our share in the increased benefits of 
civilization”; they say, “pay us fair 
wages; let us have decent conditions 
to work under and decent homes to 
live in, and most of us can be relied 
on to dispose of our own lives and 
means in a manner best calculated to 
serve the State, while satisfying our 
needs, which, with all due respect, we 
think we understand better than any- 
body else.” We expect the authorities 
to see that we get good sanitation, pure 
water and pure and cheap food, and 
when we have need to call in a doctor 
we want to be able to select one whom 
we believe to be as good at his job as 
we are at ours. The more you improve 
the science of health the better we will 
like it. But don’t bury us in pamphlets 
on the benefits of fly-swatting as a 
hygienic exercise, or of the economic 
value of a mixed diet of peanuts and 
sawdust for wage-earners! We have 
got a notion that a new order of su- 
perior persons wants to experiment 
with us. We have been troubled a good 
deal by superior persons in the past, 
and are disposed to think that most of 
the evils which the new order proposes 
to remedy—as a means, in the first 
place, of getting jobs for themselves 
were brought about by the old; at any 
rate those evils which are not due to 
the mere cussedness of things. The 
class of hand-workers believes in in- 
surance, and believed in it centuries 
before these social experimenters were 
born. Every journeyman knows that 
the old craft guilds hed the germ idea. 
And we are getting back to that sys- 
tem, or a similar one, in our modern, 
muddling way. So many people, to 
whom a manual worker is an inferior 
creature, are unable to discern any dif 
ferences between individuals in the 
lower ranks of society. However, we 
do, and we are not going to be lumped 


in with the flotsam and jetsam. Let 
society salve its own wrecks. We are 
ready to lend a hand, but not by foot- 


ing the bill alone and at the expense of 
all that makes life desirable. For what 
will be the effect of class differentia 
tion by mandatory law? We shall be 
come ‘a slave species, more definitely 
and irrevocably branded than were the 
Jews in Egypt. Our children will be 
unable to rise to high positions in the 
State, except by divine intervention 
such as befell the young Moses in his 
cradle among the bulrushes. No more 
Lincolns, Edisons, Garfields, Stephen 
sons, Grants or Lloyd Georges. The 
child of the common stock will be beau 
cratically organized from the minute 
he is born; nay, what he is going to be 
will be determined beforehand on 
eugenic principles. The class of su- 
perior persons, baffled by nature’s fail- 
ure to live up to the Nietschean dictum 
that “Man is a something that will be 
surpassed,” will breed downwards in 
stead of upwards, when, in their scien- 
tific impiousness, they endeavor to 
divert the springs of human life to 
purely economic uses. They may suc 
ceed for a time in creating a broader 


differentiation between their own or 
der and the vulgar herd, but they will 
have sown the seed of their own de 
struction. The difficulty about eugen- 


ics as applied to human beings lies in 


the fact that nobody knows what to 
breed for. But that will not hinder 
them. They will breed for sinew and 
docility—two excellent qualities in a 
slave, as high fat production in the 
domestic cow and egg frequency in a 
hen. If we are not quite satisfied with 


the consideration in the social contract 
as it is applied to the proletariat at 
present, we are at least prepared to 
fight for our country in consideration 
of what we have won for ourselves al- 
ready. On the other hand, slaves never 
fight unless they are drugged into the 
belief that they are not slaves. 
Judged By the Ultimate Law 


And in this truth resides, in what- 
ever time and clime, the doom of the 
Slave State, as it is written in the book 
of man’s destiny. Responsible human 
beings, free men and free women, are 
the only material out of which to build 
the larger and more splendid common- 
wealths of the future. From the cradle 
tc the grave there is one thing that 
shields us when we are unable to pro- 
tect ourselves, and through us, when 
we are able, protects others, and that 
is the supreme law of responsibility on 
which all other laws depend. It is sup- 
perted by countless strands of emotion 
and character. It is the ultimate law 
by which we are all judged, whether 
prince or peasant, priest or politician. 
For its integrity the progressive forces 
of the whole earth are now in arms and 


men are dying by the hundreds of 
thousands. 

What then would be said of Congress 
if it sent a wireless message to the 


First Admiral of the Fleet ordering to 
break off an action just when he had 
made his final dispositions to bring 
about the defeat of the enemy, because 


they had heard that another Admiral 
had turned traitor? And yet because, 
occasionally, rogues and_ scallywags 


get into the insurance business, it is 
suggested that we are not responsible 
parties, and the present honored and 
esteemed president of the National Con- 
vention of Insurance Commissioners is 
suggesting that it is not safe to entrust 
insurance companies with the steward- 
ship of securities held for the benefit of 
policyholders, and is recommending 
every State to adopt the lowa plan. 
I am not anxious to deny the benefits 


Oo. supervision in a country where 
cenditions may be different from those 
to which insurance men are. accus- 


temed elsewhere, but I am bound to say 
that the American system, especially 
as regards statutory reserves, places 
American companies at a disadvantage. 


That the insurance executives of the 
United States have been able to ac- 
complish so much, strait-jacketed as 


they are, is a tribute to their ability to 
overcome obstacles rather than an ac 
knowledgment of the benefits of State 
sapervision. If British insurance does 
better with how much better will 
American insurance do with more? 
hut that is a conundrum we ought not 
to be asked to solve. Devotees of the 
foaming tankard are not the only 
people who 

“Look into a pint pot 

And see the world as the world 

is not.” 

It is a common error to condemn the 
entire body because of some defect in 
one of members. What a piece of 
work is man! But because he is a two 
legged animal there are certain physi- 
cal weaknesses due to his mode of pro- 
gression which are well known to 
aratomists. However, who should say 
that we ought to go on all fours on 
that account? 

Then what do we lack? We lack 
unity in our organizations and in the 
presentation of our aims to the people 
at large. We lack a definite method 
of educational publicity by means of 
tLe Press,—a sounding board of which 
our opponents are taking full advan- 
tage. We lack a proper understanding 
of the need for education amongst our 
younger men in the higher branches of 
insurance technique. We lack a proper 
professional status for the highly ex- 
pert function that we exercise in the 
Commonwealth. To point these things 
out is to point out the remedy. 


Insurance Men and Politics 


less 


its 


It is a natural reflection, and has 
tnerefore no doubt occurred to you 
already, that if the other States of the 


Union would only go one better than 
the State of New Jersey, and do always 
what that State only does now and 
then, namely, elect insurance men as 
senators and legislative representa- 
tives, it would provide a happy and 
speedy release from all our afflictions. 
But no! ‘However much some of us 
nay be disposed to think that political 
evils can only be overcome by political 
representation, or worse still by the 
pulling of political wires, we would do 
well to remember that the function we 
carry out as insurance men makes us 
singularly unfitted to breathe the at- 
tosphere of politics as politics are now 
played. Governments in all times, and 
in no time like the present, have made 
it their principal business to spend as 
much money as they could lay their 
hands on. Our path lies along the lines 
of conserving well-being and increasing 
the benefits of association, in a state of 
society, according to the laws of socia, 
equilibrium and social growth. Govern- 
ernments have always started out to do 
the same thing but have always ended 
by doing the opposite. They have fre- 
quently engaged in lotteries with the 
object of replenishing their exchequers, 
but not one of them has, up to the 
present, carried on successfully any 
enterprise calling for a consistent and 


continuous stewardship of funds in 
elrict accordance with the rules and 
regulations of the association which 


biought them into being, for the reason 
that every Government, sooner or later, 
will sacrifice the interests of a large 
rumber of individuals for what rightly 
or wrongly it conceives to be the gen- 
eral good, no matter how much it may 
upset the social equilibrium in doing 
£0. In a session when no less than 
1.000 private pension bills have been 
introduced in Congress, it requires 
something more than faith to believe 
that the Soldiers’ Insurance Bill will be 
auministered on insurance principles 
should the war take a heavy toll of 
American manhood, Remarkable as it 
may seem in these days when every 
legislator, who is not actively engaged 
in misrepresenting, his contituents, is 


supposed to be studying the Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica through a _ micro- 
scope, there is an alarming want of 


understanding of these same principles. 
Otherwise how is it that legislators are 
continually proposing to place burdens 
and strains on insurance funds they 
were never calculated to stand. A little 
instruction in the law of averages 
might do us all a lot of good. I re- 
member that when I was in Australia 
an English Actuary was engaged to re- 
port on the condition of a Pension 
Fund for Presbyterian Ministers. It 
was quite insolvent, and when he 
recommended an increase in the con- 
tributions and a reduction of the bene- 
fiis, one devout old pastor said “This 
is a great hardship. I think we should 
leave things as they are and trust in 
the Lord.” And that would be the 
thought of any time-serving politician, 
only he would say “Trust in the good 
old party.” 


Insurance men are not built that 
way. They are a different type of 
animal. Balzac, in the introduction to 
the “Comedie Humaine” says, “Society 
resembles nature. She makes of man, 
according to the spheres in which his 


action is developed and employed, as 
many different men as there are varie- 
ties in zoology. The differences be 
tween a soldier, a workman, a man of 
leisure, a scholar, a merchant, a poli- 
tician or a sailor are, although more 
difficult to comprehend, just as con 
siderable as those which distinguish 
the wolf, the lion, the donkey or the 
horse.” What animal an insurance man 
really resembles I leave it to you to dis 
cover although you Insurance Agents 
have already been told what certain 
people think you are. But let us hope 
it is that valiant but inoffensive beast, 
to which a French hunter and traveller 


referred in an immortal description, 
‘This is a dangerous and treacherous 
animal for when its young are 
attacked it defends them with great 


ferocity!” 
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In the determination of (present-day 
compensation rates there are certain 
fundamental requirements that must be 
considered if the rates are to represent 
a proper and safe value of the service 
rendered to the public. 

The rates must be adequate to insure 
the solvency of the carrier and the pay- 
ment to the assured’s employes of the 
benefits provided by law. They must 
also be measured and proportioned ac- 
cording to the relative hazard of the 
various industries in order that each in- 
dustny may contribute its proper pro- 
portion of the insurance cost to the 
general fund. Past experience is the 
best guide to probable future costs and 
in the case of large, well-established in- 
dustries experience is now available 
and can be used to produce a fairly 
acceptable average rate basis. There 
are many industries, however, that are 
either so small or the individual plants 
so few in number that the available 
experience cannot be depended upon 
for rate making purposes. ‘Then, too, 
there are certain specialized industries 
peculiar to certain territories that were 
not until recently brought under and 
made subject to compensation laws and 
for which there is no experience data 
available at this time. In such cases, 
the available statistical data, if any, is 
compared with the experience of an 
analogous industry or hazard and its 
relative position and probable cost de- 
termined. We offer no apologies for 
this practice. Underwriting judgment 
must and will be used until a sufficient 
volume of experience becomes available. 

Construction of Rates 

There are many other conditions all 
of which have a direct bearing in the 
determination of comipensation rates, 
such as amendments to existing laws 
which in many instances make value- 
less the experience previously gath 
ered; the speeding up of industry to 
meet abnormal business conditions 
which necessitates the employment of 
large numbers of unskilled workmen 
for work with which they are not fa- 
miliar and which is in turn responsible 
for an increase in the number of acci- 
dents reported and compensated; the 
installation of new mechanical devices 
and the ever-changing economical and 
social conditions. 

Having established the principle that 
rates should be based wpon experience 
when available and wpon comparison 
and underwriting judgment in the ab- 
sence of such experience, we may now 
give our attention to the factors used 
in the construction of actual rates. 

All insurance rates are prepared in 
two parts, the first being the “loss cost” 
or “pure premium” and the second the 
necessary loading for expenses and 
profit. 

Compensation rates are for $100 of 
payroll and all statistical data are ‘pre- 
pared on that basis. The individual 
experience of each of the company mem- 
bers of the National Bureau is reported 
to that institution wpon blanks espe- 
cially designed for that purpose. The 
experience is reported by classifications 
of industries, each Siate and each pol- 
icy year separately. It is further di- 


vided to show the cost of temporary 
total, temporary partial, permanent total, 
permanent partial and fatal accidents to- 
gether ‘with the cost of medical and /or 
first aid. 





The loading for expenses and profit 
is found by adding the cost of acquisi- 
tion, administration, accident preven- 
tion work, claim adjustment, taxes, fees 


and \profit. These loadings vary some- 
what in the various States as the con- 
ditions require. 


Factors in Rate Making 


The following factors have therefore 
been erected and are used in the estab- 
lishment of compensation rates: Law 
of differential, underestimates of out- 
standing losses, increasing claim cost 
due to (a) age of law and (b) abnormal 
industrial activity, occupational dis- 
eases, variations due to (a) schedule 
rating and (jb) experience rating, load- 
ings for management expense, loading 
for profit and loading for catastrophe 
hazard. 

The law differential is an important 
differential factor. Its function is to 
measure the relative cost of workmen’s 
compensation laws in the various 
States and it is also the medium by 
which tthe actual experience under var- 
ious laws can ‘be reduced to a common 
level. For this purpose the original 
Massachusetts law was chosen as the 
basis or “key.” The law differential 
for any State is determined by compar- 
ing the cost of compensation ‘benefits 
established by the law under observa- 
tion with the cost of benefits under the 
basic law. To successfully carry this 
into effect iit became necessary to con- 
struct a table showing the distribution 
of accidents resulting in death, perma- 
nent total, permanent partial and tem 
porary total injuries and injuries re- 
sulting in dismemberment. By means 
of this chart known as the standard ac- 
cident table the distribution of 100,000 
accidents according to severity was com- 
puted and became the ‘yardstick’ for 
measuring the cost of compensation for 
industrial accidents. 


Underestimates 


The factor for underestimates of out- 
standing !osses is comparatively new in 
compensation rate making. There is 
a distinct tendency to underestimate 
the probalble final cost of industrial ac- 
cidents in cases where claims remain 
open for final adjustment \beyond the 
term of the policy year. Exiperience 
shows that to compensate for this a 
factor of 2 per cent. of the gross pre- 
mium is necessary. 

xperience has shown that even 
though the provisions of a compensa- 
tion law remain unchanged, compensa- 
tion payments per $100 of annual pay- 
roll have increased from year to year. 
This increase is assigned to two causes, 
the education of workmen in the pos- 
sibility of securing compensation and 
the increasingly liberal tendencies of 
State administrative bodies. Because 
of this an adequate premium to cover 
losses during the year 1916 would be 
inadequate to cover the losses under 
the same law during 1917. It is neces- 
sary to make some provision for this 
fact in making use of past experience. 


Preventing Loss 


In certain States, namely, California 
and (Massachusetts, the compensation 
laws apply to industrial diseases as well 
as to industrial accidents, therefore the 
rates for insuring compensation risks 
located in ‘those States have been 
loaded in a sum equal to 2 per cent. 
of the pure premiums to care for this 
additional feature. 


While insurance is primarily a meth- 


od of distributing loss, it is possible 
to use the machinery of insurance in 
such a way as, in a large measure, to 
prevent the loss itself. Those methods 
of conducting and regulating the insur- 
ance business are (best which lead to 
the greatest development of prevention. 
In the case of fire insurance no influ- 
ence has been so potent in preventing 
loss and encouraging good construc- 
tion, equipment and operation as sched- 
ule rating. Schedule rating is a meth- 
od of making an insurance rate that 
(will fit the hazard of the individual risk. 
This requires first, a standard of con- 
struction, equipment and operation for 
every risk and a basis rate applicable 
thereto, and second, a schedule of 
charges and credits for conditions less 
favorable or more favorable than the 
standard. When this schedule is ap- 
(plied to the individual risk we obtain 
not only the final rate but the individual 
items that go to make the final rate. 
We thus produce rates as nearly equil- 
able as human ingenuitly can devise 
but, even more important, we bring in- 
to motion a most powerful mechanism 
for preventing loss. 
Loading 

‘The manual rates upon which the 
schedule is based are supposed to be 
average rates. A schedule however ‘by 
putting an economic value upon acci- 
dent prevention has the effect of de- 
creasing the numiber and severity of 
accidents and hence when the corres- 
ponding experience becomes available 
it does not reflect the rates wpon which 
the manual and the schedule were 
based. It is mecessary then in order 
to prevent duplication of credits, by a 
reduction once through the operation 
of the schedule and once through the 
operation of improved experience, to 
make an adjustment of experience that 
has arisen under these conditions. <A 
similar treatment is necessary in the 
case of exiperience rating and for the 
same general reason. 

The loading for management expense 
is constructed up8n the cost of acquisi- 
tion, administration, inspection of risks, 
adjustment of claims, taxes and special 
items. This loading is determined by 
the requirements fixed by law and a 
further computation based upon all 
available statistical data showing the 
cost to the companies of securing and 
carrying on the business of compensa- 
tion insurance in the various States. 
This loading varies from 386 to 42% 
per cent. 

A loading equal to 114% per cent. of 
the gross premium which is equivalent 
to 5 per cent. of that portion of the 
capital stock casualty companies in- 
vested in the compensation business is 
used ‘in the construction of all State 
multipliers and is known as the factor 
for underwriting profit. 

Catastrophe Hazard 

To care for the catastrophe hazard 
common more or less to all known in- 
dustries and employments a loading of 
1 per cent. per $100 of payroll is added 
to the gross rate for all classifications 
in States other than New York where 
because of the crowded, congested con- 
ditions, the multiplicity of industries 
from which have come many of the 
worst catastrophes known to history 
this loading has been increased to 2 
cents per $100 of payroll. 

Im the year 1914 the National Bureau 
undertook a general revision of com- 
pensation rates, using for that purpose 
the combined experience of Bureau 
companies under the New Jersey, Mas- 
sachusetts and Illinois laws, producing 
fin all a gross payroll exposure of $1,- 
500,000,000. This experience served as 
a guide for those charged with the re- 
sponsibility of revising the rates and 
when combined with the practical 
knowledge gained by the company un- 
derwriters during more than two years’ 
operation under compensation laws a 
fairly accurate pure premium basis was 
found. 

The year 1914 also witnessed the in- 


troduction of the basic manual and the 
withdrawal of all the then obsolete 
“State Manuals” which had previously 
been used in some fourteen or fifteen 
States. The \basic manual obviates the 
necessity of a separate manual for each 
State. It contains some fourteen hun- 
dred classifications alphabetically ar- 
ranged. A series of symibols is used 
to express the premium charge per 
$100 of payroll and a “key” or “value” 
sheet, known in insurance circles as the 
differential rate sheet, showing the 
value of the symbols, is issued for each 
compensation State. The value of 
these symbols varies to reflect the dif- 
ference in cost between States... The 
basic manual is issued in loose-leaf 
form to permit of corrections being 
made ithereto from time to time. The 
introduction of the (basic manual sig- 
nalled (many important changes in un- 
derwriting practices a few of which are 
worthy of mention. 
Standard Limits 


In previous years a carrier was re- 
sponsible for a sum not in excess of 
$5,000 in payment for injuries to any 
one person and $10,000 for any number 
of persons ‘injured in the same acci- 
dent. These limits were known as the 
standard limits and are still used in 
the writing of employers’ liability in- 
surance but their application to com- 
pensation (policies hecame impractical 
as the laws regulating the payment of 
that form of insurance generally fixed 
the carriers’ responsibility for indem- 
nities, therefore compensation policies 
now \jprovide insurance without limit as 
to amount. Another development was 
the declaration that the companies 
would insure only the entire risk, it 
having been brought to light 'that many 
employers were insuring only the more 
hazardous departments of their work 
or business, a practice that threatened 
to destroy the value of all rate making 
machinery and statistical data. A fur- 
ther development was evidenced in the 
establishment of a series of minimum 
premium charges to escape loss on 
business producing premiums less than 
the actual cost of booking and render- 
ing service on small risks. 


Permanent Rate Making Body 


A further revision of rates became 
necessary in the following year (1915) 
and at the suggestion of the Insurance 
Commissioner of Massachusetts and in 
recognition of the desirability of joint 
action on the part of all interested 
bodies, the managers of the (National 
Bureau, the Compensation Inspection 
Rating Board of (New York, and the 
Massachusetts Rating and _ Insipectiion 
Bureau called a conference to be par- 
ticipated in by representatives of insur- 
ance departments and industrial com- 
missions which had shown an interest 
in the problem of rate determination 
and regulation. The first meeting was 
held at the Hotel Manhattan, New York 
City, on Septemiber 28, 1915, at which 
the ithree bureaus were represented by 
company members, stock and ‘mutual, 
and to which the insurance depart- 
ments of California, Massachusetts, 
Maryland, New York and Pennsylvania 
and the Industrial Commission of Wis- 
consin sent representatives. There 
were appointed four committees; one 
on rules, one on classifications, one on 
basic pure premiums and one on load- 
ings and differentials. These commit- 
tees of the conference held meetings 
at intervals during the following three 
months; the more arduous ;work of the 
conference being performed by the com- 
mittee on basic pure premiums which 
was in session for over two months. 

This conference demonstrated the 
need for a permanent rate making (body 
which should be representative of the 
various interests involved, and in mak- 
ing its report to the conference, the 
basic pure premium committee closed 
with the following paragraph: 

“Your committee feels that its work 
of workmen’s compensation insurance 
has ‘been of such benefit to the business 
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that a standing committee on manual 
rules, classifications and rates should 
be established in order that the benefit 
may be enduring, to which committee 
might /be referred all questions relating 
to departure in present manual classi- 
fications, rules and rates for the re- 
spective boards and bureaus having 
jurisdiction in such matters. The pri- 
mary purpose of such committee would 


be to clear all proposed amendments 
through one source and thus ensure 
standardization of practice. The mem- 


bership of this committee, if the ‘con- 
ference considers the suggestion favor- 
ably, should be limited to seven to hold 


office until their successors are ap- 
pointed by reason of another general 
conference, and the selection of its 


memibers should be left to a committee 
comprising representatives of the New 
York, Massachusetts and Pennsylvania 
Insurance Departments.” 

This recommendation ‘was adopted 
and the following “standing committee” 
was appointed: 

American Mutual Liability Insurance 
Company, Fidelity and Casualty Com- 
pany of New York, Maryland Casualty 
Company, Massachusetts Employes In- 
surance Association, ‘New York Ingsur- 
ance Department, New York State In- 
surance Fund, and Travelers Insurance 
Company. 

At an organization meeting held on 
April 13, 1916 H. E. Ryan, associate act- 
uary of the New York Insurance Depart- 
ment, was elected chairman of the com- 
mittee and Leon S. Senior, secretary of 
the Compensation Inspection Rating 
Board of New York, was elecied secre- 
tary. The committee held frequent 
meetings from April to December and 
was successful in maintaining a high 
degree of uniformity in the manual for 
the various States. 

Revision of Manual 

Under date of December 6, 1916, Su- 
perintendent Phillips of the New York 
Insurance Department, following the 


lished 


filing of comparative statements of loss 
exiperience under policies issued in 
1914 and 1915 ‘by the various companies 
transacting workmen's compensation 
business in New York, addressed a 
letter to each of the companies direct- 
ing attention to the inadequacy of the 
then prevailing rates. At the annual 
meeting of the National Bureau held 
December 13 the situation was thor- 
oughly reviewed and an immediate re- 
vision of rates authorized. Accordingly 
the standing committee, increased on 
January 18, 1917, by the addition of the 
Millers Mutual Casualty Company, the 
Employers’ Mutual Insurance Com- 
pany, the Utica Mutual Insurance Cor 
poration, the Employers’ Liability As 
surance Corporation, and the Globe In 
demnity Company, was entrusted ‘with 
the task of rate revision. The com 
mittee now became known as the “aug 


mented standing committee” and _ or- 
ganized with the New York Insurance 
Dapartment as chairman and the Na 
tional Bureau as secretary. An act 


uarial sub-committee of seven composed 
of the Massachusetts Insurance Depart 


ment, chairman, the New York State 
Fund, three Bureau and two mutual 
companies was appointed to review and 
pass wpon the actuarial principles in- 
volved. These committees then pro 
ceeded to the revision of the manual, 
rules, rates and classifications. 

The conference introduced no radi- 


cally new principle into the making of 
compensation rates. It rather amplified 
the existing method and placed it on 
a sounder actuarial basis. Statistical 
data covering a payroll exposure of $4,- 
500,000,000 was used in the compilation 
of resent rates. 
Accomplishments 

The accomplishments of this most 
recent conference may be summarized 
as follows: 

Basic pure premiums were estab 
in a more scientific spirit on 
wider and more mature experience. 


Minimum premiums were established 
differentiating ‘between industries. 

It was recognized that more scientific 
methods should be adopted looking to 
the calculation of rates which would 
be more accurately adjusted to partic- 


ular growps of industries rather than 
approximately adjusted to the entire 


range of industny. 

It ‘was recognized that procedure on 
a ‘theoretical basis should be subjected 
to tesits of actual experience. 

In the foregoing I have attempted to 
outline in a very brief way the statis- 
tical and rate making work of the Na 
tional Bureau and while I have used 
workmen’s compensation insurance as 
the subject matter, the same general 
procedure is followed in the compilation 


of rates for all forms of liability and 
automobile insurance excepting only 
that the work is done wholly by the 


National Bureau in the absence of any 
general conference. 
Schedule Rating 

not, at this time, undertake a 
of the theoretical and technical 
merits of schedule rating but a few 
words regarding the accomplishments 
of schedule rating might not be amiss. 

The principle of merit or schedule 
rating is ‘borrowed from fire insurance. 
It is founded wpon standard or average 
construction, equipment and operating 
conditions. Therefore, if an assured’s 
plant is above or below the fixed stand 
ard for plants of a like hazard an in- 
crease or reduction is made in the basic 
or average rate to reflect the condition 
of the individual plant when measured 
by the schedule. 

To the agent schedule rating means 
a competitive advantage as a result of 
service rendered; to the employer it 
means a substantial saving in the pre- 
mium and creates an incentive for safe- 
guarding and to the employe and the 
public at large it means a saving in 
life and limb. The system encourages 
prevention; it is the reason for the 


1 will 
review 


Close attention now given to this phase 
of our industrial activities as is wit- 
nessed (by the numerous “Safety” cam- 
paigns now being waged. 

The Bureau standards wpon which the 
schedule is ‘built wp are in very general 
use throughout the country. The United 
States Government itself has lately 
adopted them for use in connection with 
the safety movement in navy yards and 
arsenals. In this connection I might 
further add that two, possibly three, 
employes with engineering experience; 
men who have been with the National 
Bureau since the inception of our in- 
spection department have resigned to 
accept responsible positions with the 
department of government entrusted 
with this work. The labor departments 
of many States have patterned their 
safeguarding requirements after those 
found in the Industrial Compensation 
Rating Schedule; several “State funds” 
use the schedule for the purpose of rate 
modification and as a means to intro- 
ducing standard working conditions in 
their own States. State insurance de- 
partments have not only approved but 
in many instances use the machinery 
of government to promote and encour- 
age the more general use of Bureau 
standards: 

To ‘properly measure the accuracy 
of schedule rating and as a means of 
adjusting rates to the true condition 
of an individual risk, a plan of expe- 
rience rating has been evolved and is 
now used in States where compensa 
tion laws have been in effect for at 
least two years. Experience rating is 
also used to adjust rates for risks not 
subject to schedule rating, such as con- 
tractors, wholesale and retail stores, 
ete. ‘The plan is particularly applicable 
to risks that through good management 
or good fortune have had fewer or less 
costly accidents than other risks of a 
similar hazard since it gives credit for 
conditions that are not and can not be 
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